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May 14, 1959. Spring Garden Tour, lower Connecticut, 
sponsored by the Volunteer Associates of The New 
York Botanical Garden. 


May 14, 1959. Board of Directors’ Meeting of American 
Horticultural Council at Longwood Gardens, Kennett 
Square, Pa., preceded by visit to Winterthur, by in- 
vitation of Henry F. du Pont, on May 13. Executive 
Committee meeting, du Pont Hotel, Wilmington, Del., 
evening of May 13. 


May 16, 1959. Pennsylvania Horticultural Society *Demon- 
stration Field Trip,” Morris Arboretum, Chestnut Hill 
—cultivation of azaleas from cuttings to mature plants, 
and tour of azalea plantings. 


May 23, 1959. Flower Show and Meeting of the New York 
and New Jersey Chapters, American Rhododendron 
Society at The New York Botanical Garden. 


May 27, 1959. Annual Meeting of The New York Botani- 
cal Garden. 


June 4, 1959, 11 A.M.-5 P.M. Visit to six herb gardens and 
herb plant sale in Westchester County, New York, 
sponsored by New York Herb Unit, Herb Society of 
America for benefit of educational projects, including 
revision of Herb Garden at The New York Botanical 
Garden and establishment of adjacent demonstration 


herb garden. For information contact Mrs. George 
Haas, Tripp St., Mt. Kisco, N.Y. 


June 9, 1959. Rose Day, Brooklyn Botanic Garden. 


June 10, 1959. Seventeenth Annual Rose Day at The New 
York Botanical Garden. 
‘ 
June 10-13, 1959. National Meeting, American Rose So- 
ciety, Hotel Sheraton, Philadelphia. 


June 18, 1959. Reception for students of the Two-Year 


Courses in Botany and Practical Gardening at The 
New York Botanica! Garden. 
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Talk Given before the Annual Meeting 
of The Federated Garden Clubs of New 
York State, Inc., in New York City, March 
10, 1959, by Dr. Steere, Director of The 
New York Botanical Garden. 


i HAVE BEEN associated with botani- 
cal gardens since my student days and 
have been using the library and other 
facilities of The New York Botanical 
Garden for more than twenty-five vears. 
Until very recently, however, I have 
never had the responsibility for direct- 
ing one. ‘This new responsibility has 
given me a multitude of things to 
ponder upon, and has raised many ques- 
tions in my mind. Most important 
among these questions are ‘What is 
a botanical garden?” and especially, 
“What are the responsibilities and ob- 
ligations of a botanical garden ?”’ 

On examination, we find that many 
kinds of botanical gardens exist. hey 
took their beginnings in the very an- 
cient past primarily from two sources— 
the need for collections of medicinal 
plants by physicians and the wish for 
beautiful gardens for recreation by those 
who could afford them. The great bo- 
tanical gardens of Europe—at Kew, at 
Berlin-Dahlem, in Paris, in Madrid, in 
Moscow, in Copenhagen, and many 
others — are or were royal botanical 
gardens, designed to please the aesthetic 
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The Relationship of 





BOTANICAL GARDENS 
to GARDEN CLUBS 


By William C. Steere 


tastes of the ruling king or queen at 
the time of its founding. Since time im- 
memorial scholars and artists have been 
supported and encouraged by ruling 
families, partly to develop the culture 
of the nation and partly for personal 
prestige. It was only natural, therefore, 
that outstanding botanists should gravi- 
tate to the royal botanical gardens and 
establish there centers for botanical and 
horticultural research. 

The first botanical garden in New 
York, of course, was the Elgin or Ho- 
sack Garden of Dr. David Hosack, es- 
tablished in 1801 primarily for the cul- 
tivation of his medicinal herbs. “Too ex- 
pensive for support by one individual 
and engulfed by a growing city, it dis- 
appeared, after purchase by the State 
of New York and granted to Columbia 
University. Rockefeller Center now 
stands on its. historic site. 

The New York Botanical Garden 
was conceived and founded by a group 
ot Americans who were inspired by 
the example of the Royal Botanic Gar- 
dens at Kew. The bronze plaque at 
the entrance to the Founders’ Room at 
the Garden has the following message: 
‘Dedicated to those public-spirited citi- 
zens who foresaw the importance of 
Botany and Horticulture in the cul- 
tural and scientific life of the city and 
the nation and founded The New 
York Botanical Garden.” 

The New York Botanical Garden 
was founded nearly seventy years ago, 
when the Legislature of the State of 
New York passed an act incorporating 


the institution. The act lists forty-eight 
public-spirited citizens of New York 
City who constituted “‘a body corporate 
by the name of The New York Botani- 
cal Garden, to be located in the City 
ot New York.” I am sure that the rea- 
sons for the founding of the Garden as 
stated then will be of interest to you 
now. They are as follows: “for the 
purpose of establishing and maintaining 
a botanical garden and museum and 
arboretum therein and elsewhere within 
or without the State of New York, for 
the collection and culture of plants, 
flowers, shrubs and trees, the advance- 
ment of botanical science and knowl- 
edge and the prosecution of original 
researches therein and in kindred sub- 
jects, tor affording instruction in the 
same, for the prosecution and exhibi- 
tion of ornamental and decorative hor- 
ticulture and gardening, and for the 
entertainment, recreation, and instruc- 
tion of the people.” 

Today, The New York Botanical 
Garden is many things to many people, 
because of the multiple functions ex- 
pressed in its founding act. It is well 
known to botanists over the whole 
world because of its excellent library, 
its magnificent collections of living and 
dried plants, its many excellent techni- 
cal publications, and its outstanding sci- 
entific staff. To professional and ama- 
teur horticulturists, the Garden is a 
treasure house of information, through 
its library, its collections of plants, and 
its highly competent staff of horticul- 
turists and botanists. Io home garden- 
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ers and the general public, it is a ready 
source of information about plants, a 
place to see garden plants growing, and 
a place where one who is tired of stone 
and brick jungles may satisfy his aes- 
thetic needs. ‘Through its courses in 
horticulture and botany the Garden 
makes instruction available at all levels 
in these closely related subjects, and 
each year our courses increase in their 
enrollment. Our annual participation in 
the International Flower Show through 
special exhibits and in other shows is 
an example of our extramural activi- 
ties. Of course, I can’t refrain from dis- 
playing a certain sense of pride and of 
pleasure in our beautiful exhibit at the 
International Flower Show this year— 
and at the wonderful awards that it 
received, including the special bronze 
medal of the Federated Garden Clubs 
of New York State! In spite of our 
horticultural successes, however, I am 
shocked as a newcomer to New York 
by the small proportion of citizens who 
show interest in the Botanical Garden; 
and hope that we can increase substan- 
tially the interest of the public. 

I came here today ostensibly with 
the purpose of speaking to you on the 
topic of the relation of botanical gar- 
dens to garden clubs. Needless to say, 
I have given this topic extremely care- 
ful thought ever since I agreed to speak 
on it—especially during some sleepless 
moments at night. First of all, I have 
vielded to the temptation to translate 
“botanical gardens” into “The New 
York Botanical Garden.” In_ other 
words, it seems to me best to deal 
with specific cases than with generali- 
ties, which, although polite, are most 
difficult to apply. 

The New York Botanical Garden 
has, since its inception, offered its fa- 
cilities freely to garden clubs. However, 
a great deal more remains to be done. 
Through lack of funds and perhaps, 
although I dislike to suggest it, through 
less than an enthusiastic approbation of 
the idea of helping garden clubs and 
their members in their horticultural en- 
terprises, in some past years, the Gar- 
den has fallen short of full success. 
Other botanical gardens in more fa- 
vorable climates are doing a better job, 
and my own visits to them have given 
me a much better idea of the full po- 
tential of The New York Botanical 


Garden for leadership in these areas. 
For example, the Santa Barbara Bo- 


tanic Garden, perhaps one of the most 
beautifully situated in North America, 
has as its specialty the growing for 
public inspection of all the native trees, 
shrubs and flowers of California. A 
single-minded directive of this sort is 
much easier to follow and to develop 
than the many-headed mission of ‘The 
New York Botanical Garden. ‘The di- 
rector of the Santa Barbara Botanic 
Garden is not expected to do botanical 
research or to train graduate students 
in botany — or to give evening courses 
in botany and horticulture to adults in- 
terested in plants and in gardening. 
The orderly bringing together of the 
native plants of California and their 
display in a beautiful setting is quite 
enough — and a great success, indeed. 
One of the most interesting and po- 
tentially most successful botanical gar- 
dens of California is the Los Angeles 
State and County Arboretum at Ar- 
cadia, just east of Pasadena. Although 
very new, this institution has already 
developed a momentum that will cer- 
tainly make it one of the significant and 
important horticultural centers of the 
West. The large experimental plant- 
ings of South African and Australian 
trees and shrubs will produce many 
plants suited to the rigorous climate of 
southern California, and continued col- 
lecting in semi-arid subtropical cli- 
mates of the world will bring into cul- 
tivation in California many beautiful 
and desirable plants not now known 
there. The obligation of botanical gar- 
dens to test and to introduce new plants 
into cultivation, | accept without ques- 
tion. This obligation can be followed 
up by The New York Botanical Gar- 
den with great benefit to garden clubs 
and to their members. The explorations 
ot IT. H. Everett in European gardens 
have already turned up plants of inter- 
est to gardeners, as shown in his arti- 
cles in The Garden Journal of The 
New York Botanical Garden, describ- 
ing many plants heretofore unknown in 
the United States. Some of his more 
interesting discoveries have been dis- 
tributed to members of The New York 
Botanical Garden and are to be seen 
growing in gardens throughout the 
whole greater New York area. How- 
ever, a more active program of plant 
introduction and leadership in testing 
and distribution are most certainly 
called for, and all of you will eventu- 
ally benefit from such a program. 





To return to the Los Angeles State 
and County Arboretum—a further ac. 
tivity that met with extraordinary suc. 
cess was the establishment of a series 
of demonstration home gardens, thanks 
to the sponsorship and generous support 
of Sunset Magazine, in itself a spec. 
tacular success story which time does 
not permit telling here. Many firms 
and organizations contributed materials 
and ideas to the demonstration home 
gardens, so that one, as he views these 
gardens, may obtain ideas on numerous 
types of paving, of fences, of roof struc- 
ture, of lighting. Each of the four dem- 
onstration gardens illustrates a multi- 
tude of ideas rather than a single ap- 
proach to garden layout and design. 
Moreover, they were designed to dem- 
onstrate hundreds of new and old build- 
ing materials, as well as new plant in- 
troductions and many old plants in new 
settings. 

The four demonstration gardens se- 
lected in a competition show the ulti- 
mate in thoughtfulness and cleverness, 
and were planned for four fictitious 
families, who seem more and more real 
as one spends more time examining the 
gardens. 

The four gardens, bursting with 
ideas, are the following: 

First, an easy maintenance garden, to 
get its owners away from plant-sitting 
—the need for care on any daily or 
weekly schedule. ‘This family owns a 
boat and requires a garden that can 
get along for a few days at a time with- 
out attention. he landscape architect 
called this an all-succulent garden, suit- 
able for entertainment and enjoyment, 
and yet which is a non-wilt garden that 
can be neglected on occasion without 
damage. 

Second, an entertainer’s garden, to 
take care of a party of twenty couples 
with ease and a bit of luxury. In such 
a garden, the luxury doesn’t come from 
the materials and structures as much 
as it does from spreading out the activi- 
ties of the crowd, who can gather and 
separate—from terrace to deck to fire- 
pit. Moreover, each part of the day and 
night sets its own party-time stage; an 
evening party around the fireplace, an 
afternoon party on the shady deck over- 
looking the pool. ‘The roofed terrace 
gives a place to move to for shelter 
when the wind blows. 

Third, a family garden designed for 
the stresses and strains put upon it by 
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several children and two dogs, a situa- 
tion familiar to many of you, | am 
sure. Although this garden will never 
win a blue ribbon in a flower show and 
contains no unusual rare or exotic plants, 
‘t does furnish color, cut flowers and 
a few vegetables. ‘he planting is pro- 
tected by housing it in a raised bed, 
which regulates speeding wagons, tri- 
cycles and running feet. If a few plants 
are uprooted by children hunting lost 
balls or dogs burying bones, this is only 
par for the course, 

Fourth, a plant collector’s garden de- 
signed for people who collect plants 
just as others collect stamps or records, 
and who like to experiment with them. 
Between a greenhouse and a lathhouse 
is a “puttering room,” where special 
plants can be displayed, tended to, or 
just admired. Outside is a garden filled 
with choice and special plants, well 
placed and well labelled. From this 
garden may very easily develop the 
eventual nucleus of a new botanical 
garden ! 

The example of the Los Angeles 
State and County Arboretum cannot 
be followed exactly or even imitated in 
the climate of New York. If you think 
that | am making invidious compari- 
sons, let me tell you an experience of 
just a year ago, when we were living 
on the campus of Stanford University, 
some thirty miles south of San Francisco. 
During a prolonged rainy period, so 
great a volume of water rushed down 
the east slope of the coast range toward 
San Francisco Bay that it threatened to 
food some of the professors’ homes on 
the campus. With water rushing in one 
end of our semi-circular driveway and 
out the other with the velocity of a 
mountain torrent, | went out to see 
what progress was being made in di- 
verting the flood and found Stanford’s 
extremely able business manager him- 
self directing operations. He had just 
heard of my decision to move east, and 
under the pressure of the emergency, he 
suggested tersely that we move ‘The 
New York Botanical Garden to the 
nine-thousand-acre Stanford University 
campus, where plants can really grow! 
All this while standing amidst a flood 
in his hip boots! Since my friends may 
accuse me of talking like a Californian, 
I should make the point that perhaps 
there is a greater challenge in and 
something much more sporting about 
raising plants in the less euphoric cli- 
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mate of New York than there is in 
California. 

In conclusion, I wish to tell you 
that we of The New York Botanical 
Garden plan to move ahead with force, 
vigor and enthusiasm to new ideas, new 
concepts, and new successes. We recog- 
nize our historic obligation to demon- 
strate leadership. We hope to augment 
our progress in botanical research and 
to develop still further our status as a 


cultural force in the fields of horticul- 
ture and gardening in the local and 
national picture. All these developments 
will make ‘The New York Botanical 
Garden of greater importance and great- 
er helpfulness to garden clubs such as 
yours. In view of this increasing tempo 
in our activities, I shall leave you with 
one question: ““What can you do for 
The New York Botanical Garden that 


will make us more helpful to you?” 


“LOST WORLDS” of VENEZUELA 


An audience of broad interests in the 
tropics—in plant exploration, in scientific 
and industrial developments — gathered in 
the auditorium of the French Institute Build- 
ing on Wednesday evening, March 18, 1959, 
at the Invitation of Charles B. Harding, 
President, and the Board of Managers of 
The New York Botanical Garden. 

Mr. Harding, after welcoming the dis- 
tinguished guests, called on Dr. William C. 
Steere, Director, to introduce Dr. Bassett 
Maguire, Head Curator and Coordinator of 
Tropical Research at The New York Bo- 
tanical Garden. Dr. Steere said in part: 


Since its doors first opened sixty 
years ago, The New York Botanical 
Garden has encouraged botanical ex- 
ploration of tropical America, and, as 
a consequence, staff members have pub- 
lished important monographs on the 
plants of Puerto Rico, Bermuda, Ja- 
maica, Cuba, the Bahamas, and else- 
where in tropical America. Beyond the 
fundamental scientific importance of 
gaining basic botanical data, man fur- 
ther owes to his civilization, on a purely 
cultural basis, the obligation for making 
an inventory of all plants and of their 
potential usefulness to him. 

Dr. N. L. Britton’s departure every 
midwinter for some Caribbean para- 
dise, accompanied by his wife and sev- 
eral fortunate colleagues, must have 
occasioned many good-natured jokes— 
jokes because of his obvious escape to 
a more comfortable climate during the 
winter, and yet good-natured because 
everyone recognized that this is the best 
collecting season. When the speaker of 
the evening sets forth on one of his 
missions of botanical exploration in the 
Guiana Highlands, however, there is no 
joking. Although his colleagues envy 
him his unprecedented scientific oppor- 
tunity to explore new worlds, they also 
know full well the arduous travel, the 
precarious life and the painful dangers 


to which he must subject himself—sam- 
ples of which you will see in his film. 
A veteran leader of some twenty major 
expeditions to Surinan, British Guiana, 
Venezuela, Brazil and Colombia, he 
has made himself one of the present-day 
‘greats’ among botanical explorers. 
Our speaker has also achieved a high 
measure of distinction in still other ma- 
jor areas, as a productive researcher 
and scholar, and in his long and suc- 
cessful teaching career, first at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, then at Cornell 
University and Utah State College, 
and now as a member of the graduate 
faculty of Columbia University. 


Dr. Maguire gave the following brief 
introduction and then a running commen- 
tary as his superb color film, that telescopes 
the highlights of fifteen years of exploration 
and adventure in the “Lost Worlds” of 
Venezuela, was thrown on the screen: 


This field work in the American 
‘Tropics has held two principal objec- 
tives; the first being to make plant in- 
ventory of the vast tropical rain-forest 
of South America north of the Amazon 
River and east of the Andes Mountains. 
We use the term “inventory” in its 
usual connotation, that is, to find out 
what plants grow there, and roughly 
how much of each kind there is. All of 
you recognize this as a primary pro- 
cedure in dealing with and effectively 
using any commodity. ‘The second ob- 
jective, and one of profound scientific 
significance, is to learn more and more 
about the patterns of and underlying 
causes of distribution and evolution of 
plants on this particular part of the 
earth’s surface. In the American ‘Trop- 
ics, where the vegetation is the most 
complex, diversified and abundant of 
any continental area in the world, that 
job is not simple. Generations of bot- 
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anists before us have dealt with the 
problem ; generations of our successors 
will not exhaust them. 

Many collateral interests occupy at- 
tention on our explorations ; these chiefly 
are the taxonomy and classification of 
the kinds of plants as they occur in the 
tropics, their possible usefulness to man- 
kind as sources of timber, drugs, wood 
pulp, latex, gums, fibres, and food; as 
possible indicators of mineral deposits 
that lie below the surface of the soil; 
as wild species that show possibilities 
of becoming attractive ornamentals 
and, lastly, the usefulness that native 
plants have in the primitive cultures of 
the indigenous forest Indian. 

The subject with which our films 
deal tonight is an extraordinary flora 
that occupies an equally extraordinary 
landscape. This landscape forms a great 
sigmoid band more than a hundred— 
sometimes two hundred—miles broad, 
and more than a thousand miles long, 
lying between the greatest of all rivers, 
the Amazon on the south, thus nearly 
touching the equator, and the mighty 
Orinoco on the north, stretching from 
the interior of British Guiana across 
southern Venezuela and northern Brazil 
to the base of the Andes in Colombia 
and Ecuador. 

I should like to make brief comment 
on the physical characteristics of this 
fascinating region, because its form, 
topography and history have an impor- 
tant bearing on its flora. ‘The terrain 
is dominated by many, perhaps several 
hundred, tabular mountains, composed 
of more or less horizontal, usually 
quartzitized sandstone or associated sedi- 
mentaries ; mountains — some of great 
size—ringed by high vertical cliffs, and 
isolated from one another by an inter- 
vening plateau or low-lying rain-forest, 
the jungle land of South America. 
These are the “Lost Worlds” of popu- 
lar fancy. At base they rest upon the 
crystalline country or original rock of 
great age, permanence and relative sta- 
bility, termed by geologists the Guayana 
Shield. \The table mountains of the 
“Lost Worlds” represent only rem- 
nants of a once enormous lens of sand- 
stone that was thought to have been 
laid down in shallow seas much more 
than a hundred million years ago. After 
elevation, over the intervening millions 
of years, attrition of erosion has re- 
moved most of the mile-thick layer of 


(Continued on page 96) 
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INSTANT BONSAI 


By Marjorie Wihtol 


Marjorie (Mrs. Karl) Wihtol has truly a 
“green thumb” and raises a varied collection 


of plants in her garden and glasshouse at 
Middletown, New Jersey. 


= one LOVE, bonsai is sweeping the 
country. This adopted art, or ad- 
diction, has been practised for a num- 
ber of years in California and now, 
even as the fire-ants creep northward, 
bonsai, bless it, is coming steadily east. 
The International Flower Show has 
begun to include classes for these little 
plants and so have some of the smaller 
country shows such as those at Mor- 
ristown, New Jersey, and Greenwich, 
Connecticut; and the Arnold Arbore- 
tum and the Brooklyn Botanic Garden 
cherish important collections of aged 
specimens. There is a Bonsai Club of 
Cleveland; and one of the very few 
oriental shopkeepers in New York, who 
sells imported bonsai pots, blames his 
constant shortage of stock on a group 
of Baltimoreans who deplete it. 

‘The word ‘bonsai’ is loosely trans- 
lated as ‘dwarf tree’ or ‘potted dwarf 
tree’’’. This is the opening sentence in 
a useful and attractive little book pub- 
lished by the Japan Travel Bureau in 
1951 which, until recently, was one of 
the few works on this subject avail- 
able in English. For the purpose of this 
piece I need a legitimate definition of 
‘bonsai’ without the word “tree”, and 
happily there is one in a Japanese dic- 
tionary. According to this authority, the 
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word “bon” means a tray, server or 
platter, and ‘“‘sai’”” means cultivation. 
Hence bonsai, pronounced “bone-sigh,” 
means cultivation in a server. That is 
a big help, for it leaves us Americans 
tree, in our funny lamp-making way, to 
serve up all kinds of botanical and hor- 
ticultural whimsies in anything from 
a bean-pot to an old dog-show trophy 
and remain lexicographically honest in 
calling them bonsai. ‘To go further with 
the dictionary ... this time a Japanese- 
English one... we might suitably term 
some of our quickie efforts ““giko-bonsai’”, 
for ‘gi’ means “imitate” and “ko” 
means “old”, and the two together 
make the Japanese word for “pseudo”. 
And begging your patience for just one 
more hassle with definitions but this 
time in English; what is a tree? Dr. 
Liberty Hyde Bailey called it a ‘“‘woody 
plant that produces one main trunk and 
a distinct head’, Funk and 
Wagnalls are more demanding and in- 
sist that a tree be from ten to three 
hundred feet tall. But let us go along 


Messrs. 


with Dr. Bailey, for there are many 


woody things that form a distinct trunk 
and head that aren’t exactly redwoods. 

Ancient, thrifty-rooted trees have been 
gathered for centuries by the Japanese 
trom high, wind-swept crags, tended 
minutely in elaborate, glazed contain- 
ers and handed down through genera- 
tions, all in keeping with the antiquity 
ot their culture and the painstaking 
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qualities in their natures. Let us take 
what we will of this historic art and 
adapt it to our own materials, civiliza- 
tion and neurons. For what venerable 
Occidental-Republican board-chairman, 
mulched in leather in the Union League 
Club window, could rest easy that his 
daughter’s ulcer-bound offspring would 
pause daily on a headlong dive for the 
7:50 to water the aged conifer that his 
sire had dug on the Donner Summit 





Portulacaria afra, this succulent decided to 
be a bonsai; the plant, eight years old, is in 
a “home-made” container. 


back in 69? No! No! — this kind of 
thing is not native to the American 
character. We want to enjoy them now, 
and a lot of us who love bonsai have 
put on a lot of growth-rings ourselves 
and are running out of future. 

So to do it more in keeping with our 
funny tribal mannerisms, let us go into 
the woods, a friend’s yard, or along 
country roads where digging is permit- 
ted, find a plant of a kind and shape 
that suits us, and put it into such do- 
mestic ware as we have that will hold 
it and nourish it. In the January-Feb- 
ruary 1957 issue of The Garden Jour- 
nal — and, of course, you keep back 





Above, twenty-one year old Pinus thunbergi 
from Tokyo is planted in a salad bowl. 


Right, Widdringtonia schwarzi, four years 
old, is growing in a “home-made” container. 
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numbers—there is an article and photo- 
graph of a pair of roadside junipers 
cultivated in the top of an old iron 
stove, and right fetching they are. 
Imported bonsai pots are devilish 
hard to find and, once found, even more 
devilish expensive. The purchase of a 
twelve-inch rectangle in that lovely 
cholocate ware does dreadful things to 
a five-dollar bill. Small nests of three 
or four beautifully glazed pots do the 
same, and soon the inmates are going 
to outgrow these tight quarters and 
then another and larger expenditure 
must be made. Sightly less dear, but 
easier to come by, are containers of 
various sizes and shapes poured to order 
by local ceramists, either professional or 
hobbyist. Plaster molds of salad-bowls, 
ash-trays and many kinds of oval, square 
or tree-form containers produce suit- 
able and attractive ware. It is impor- 
tant to have them poured thick in 
order to withstand freezing. Drainage 
holes should be cut while the slip is still 
damp (the top of a lipstick is a good 
tool for this). This is a pity, as it 
renders the pot useless for anything 
but planting . . . unless, of course, you 
can make an arrangement with the boy 
whose thumb saved Holland from flood- 
ing. Glazing requires two firings, more 
$, and destroys porosity; if the natural 
color of the clay is unattractive, fast- 
drying plastic paint or even shoe-polish 
can be used to create various shades 
and effects. | myself own a quarter of 
a kiln which travels from cellar to 
garage in the neighborhood, blowing 
fuses and setting fires with dismaying 
regularity; this isn’t recommended to 
anyone who knows as little about ce- 
ramics as I do. At any rate, I have 
arrived at the conclusion that there is 
no inexpensive way to pot a_ bonsai 
well, with primary regard to the health 
ot the plant, other than to put it into 








The photographer’s son, Marko, a young 
Japanese-American, holds a small chamae- 
cyparis. Next to him is Chamaecyparis law- 
soniana var. nidiformis; in the foreground, 
Pinus thunbergi; in the background, Wid- 
dringtonia schwarzi. 





an ordinary American azalea-pot or 
bulb-pan. And why not? Likewise, if 
we are not of a mind to buy copper wire 
and have it specially heat-treated to 
hold a given shape and force our tree- 
lets into tortured form, let’s not. A pair 
of manicure scissors can create many 
effects, even topiary and espalier. 

I must say I love the bonsai look... 
that leaning blow-me-down effect. But I 
like it just to happen. In our green- 
house there have been a number of 
plants which suddenly, left to their 
own devices, just were bonsai. Slowly 
they had taken on the right attitudes, 
displayed roots atop the soil and bent 
around in a most distinguished manner. 
When I took the hint and moved them 
into flatter containers, slightly off-cen- 
ter, tilted a little and snugged up to a 
stone or bit of driftwood... immedi- 
ately and delightfully they were bonsai, 
and never mind that ten to three hun- 
dred feet. By projecting myself tinily 
into the scene, in the Oriental manner, 
the illusion was fine. Not one of the 
plants was over five years old, and some 
were not trees by anyone’s definition. 
A four-year cutting of ‘“honey-bell” 
(Mahernia verticillata), described in 
HORTUS as a sub-shrub, suddenly took 
on the right look a while back, pro- 
duced enormous rheumatic roots, and 
hung itself over the pot like a do-it- 
yourself shampoo. As a conventional 
pot-plant it had been a dud, but moved 
to a flat dish it gained character and 
went on blooming to boot. A forgotten 
and tiresome succulent called Portu- 
lacaria afra, which nourishes elephants 
in its native spot, did the same, and 
now it is a valued piece. 


(Continued on page 91) 








THE RHIZOMATOUS BEGONIAS 


By Mary Ellen Ross 


Continued from the March-4A pril issue 


Mary Ellen (Mrs. C. Ervin) Ross has had 
a lifelong interest in plants, but especially in 
begonias and pelargoniums. 


In recent years, thanks to the Mexi- 
can expeditions of the noted plant ex- 
plorer, Thomas MacDougall, many a 
new species has been introduced which 
has created a hybridizer’s paradise. One 
of the first MacDougall introductions, 


Begonia mazae, was sent to Mr. Zies- 


enhenne to be distributed in 1947. B. 
mazae does not have the typical thick- 
ened root-stock, but its foliage and 
flowering habits are of the rhizomatous 
type. It is semi-upright in growth and 
distinguished by the dark irregular 
marks on the margins of its leaves, 
which are small, ovate, pointed and of 
a satiny blackish green. The red-brown 
color under the leaves sometimes gives 
it a bronzy appearance. Mr. Ziesen- 
henne quickly went to work with B. 
mazae and within a year introduced 
the famous black begonia, “Joe Hay- 
den, which he produced by crossing 
B. mazae with ‘Reichenheimi.’ It has 
a neat habit of growth and star-shaped 
medium leaves which are blackish brown 
with a satiny sheen and contrasting yel- 
low veins. As it produced seed freely, 
seedlings of ‘Joe Hayden’ were soon 
put on the market. Most of them came 
true to type, but it so happened that 
some of the seedlings sold as ‘Joe Hay- 
den’ were smaller leaved and without 
the regular star-shape. Soon confusion 
developed as to what ‘Joe Hayden’ was, 
as two different begonias were being 
sold under the same name. lo straighten 
out this dilemma, it was generally 
agreed that this newcomer, without the 
star-shaped leaves, would be called ‘Joe 
Hayden, Jr.’ 

Begonia ‘Stitched Leaf’ is similar to 
B. mazae, but more upright in growth. 
Leaves are of a satiny bright green with 
black markings on the margins. In 
searching for information, I find Ex- 
OTICA lists this as B. mazae viridis 
‘Stitchleaf,’ which leads me to believe 
that ‘Stitchleaf’ is a nickname and that 
it is a species introduced at the same 
time as B. mazae. Both B. mazae and 
‘Stitchleaf’ bear interesting clusters of 
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small white blooms, which are speckled 
dark pink. 

In 1948 MacDougall sent from Mex- 
ico another top-rating begonia which 
Mr. Ziesenhenne named B. boweri, 
in honor of Constance Bowers who has 
contributed many lovely hybrids to the 
begonia world. This black-edged, small- 
leaved begonia, with striking dark hairs, 
soon was nicknamed the “eye-lash”’ be- 
gonia. It quickly became the darling of 
all begonia lovers, and as it crossed 
readily with other types and produced 
seeds freely, Begonia hybridizers all 
over the country went mad over the 
types of seedlings that developed. As 
B. boweri was considered especially 
small growing, compared to other rhi- 
zomatous types, a whole new race of 
miniature begonias developed.‘ Zee-Bow- 
man, which appeared in 195], is re- 
ported to have been the first B. boweri 
hybrid. The small hairy green leaves 
are prettily decorated with silver. Its 
parentage and origination | do not know 
at this writing. 

Outstanding among the new B. boweri 
hybrids is ‘Maphil,’ produced by Mrs. 
Mabel Walker and introduced in 1952. 
The name ‘Maphil’ was coined from 
her first name and her husband’s first 
name Philip. This was a chance seed- 
ling and to look at this gorgeous beauty, 
so different from the other begonias, 
one wonders just what the other parent 
could be. ‘“Maphil’ has a_ beautifully 
lobed leaf with an unusual pattern of 
chartreuse-green outlined with deep 
brown markings which surround the 
veins and margins. The overall texture 
of the leaf is velvety with long eye- 
lashes on the leaf margin, typical of 
B. boweri. 

Following ‘Maphil,’ ‘Spaulding’ was 
introduced by Mrs. Louise Schwerdt- 
feger. She produced this hybrid by cross- 
ing B. boweri with B. hydrocotylifolia 
and named it for Stanley Spaulding. 
‘Spaulding’ is a low-growing, creeping 
begonia with small, rounded, yellow- 
green leaves with darkened areas around 
the veins. It is much stronger growing 
than either of its parents and makes an 
excellent house plant. 

In May 1953, Della MacLanahan 


introduced three lovely hybrids, which 


are among the most popular of the B 
boweri hybrids. ‘They are ‘Bow-Arr;. 
ola’ with round leaves and pretty bronze 
markings, smallest and perhaps mog 
compact of the B. boweri hybrids; 
‘Bow-Chance,’ a chance cross producing 
bright chartreuse-green leaves with 
chocolate markings on wavy margins 
that have the typical eye-lash hairs; and 
‘Bow-Nigra,’ a B. boweri and B., herac- 
leifolia nigricans cross. ‘Vhis is perhaps 
the prettiest of this group and very 
similar to ‘Sunderbruchi,’ the “lady 
finger” begonia described previously, ]t 
has the same dark deeply-cut leaves, but 
is much smaller growing and compact, 
a fine improvement over the large 
sprawly ‘Sunderbruchi.’ ‘Beatrice Had- 
drell,’ a favorite seedling developed by 
Ruth Merry, is another B. bower. 
‘Sunderbruchi’ cross which I do not 
have in my collection. I have seen it. 
however, and as I remember, it is simi- 
lar to B. boweri nigra in shape but of 
different coloring. The species, B. bow- 
eri major, is also in my collection; this 
is a plain green-leaved B. boweri type. 
It is a lush grower and very easy to 
handle. ‘There are many other fine hy- 
brids of B. boweri, but as I do not pos- 
sess them, | dare not try to describe 
them. Their names and descriptions are 
alluring and despite the fact that my 
allocated space for this group is crowded, 
they will, no doubt, be added to my 
collection. | 

While on the subject of dwarf rhizo- 
matous, I must not forget that one of 
the six oldest known begonias intro- 
duced by Plumier in 1690 was B. ro- 
tundifolia, an adorable dwarf species 
with round, glossy, light green leaves, 

Another cute miniature of recent years 
is B. aridicaulis introduced from Mex- 
ico by Mr. MacDougall in 1952. It 
reached Mr. Ziesenhenne as a tiny dried 
stem which he almost discarded ; but on 
second thought, he put it on the propa- 
gating bench where it grew and flour- 
ished. Hence he named it B. aridicaulis, 
which means dried stem. The leaves are 
light green with lighter veins. Some 
leaves have a little red underneath. 
Although the plant is apt to be a little 
sprawling, it is, in general, compact 
and easy to grow. When left undivided, 
it becomes very bushy but seldom grows 
more than six inches tall; it is well 
suited to a terrarium. 

Of recent introduction are two much- 
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REBLOOMING IRIS 


Edwin Rundlett has been Horticulturist of 
the New York City Department of Parks 
since 1937. He is the garden page columnist 
for the “Staten Island Advance,’ member 
of the American and British Iris Societies, 
a director of the Median Iris Society. He 
grows and breeds beautiful iris in his gar- 
den on Staten Island. Four of his tall beared 
originations, ‘Ken’, ‘Mary Ella’, ‘Whirling 
Girl’ and ‘Inner Light’ he sent to the coi- 
lection at The New York Botanical Garden 
for the benefit of the American Iris Society 
meeting in 1961. He has also introduced one 
reblooming iris, ‘Double Date’. 


near EVERYWHERE Crave the 
unusual. Flowers of exceptional 
types, or those blooming at odd times 
and places, draw attention and win ad- 
miration. Good gardeners know what 
happened to the old, June-blooming 
rose. Loday, thanks to tireless efforts 
by breeders, roses can be enjoyed right 
through the growing season. he same 
can be true of the bearded iris, though 
assembling them takes some skill. 

Little has been written on the subject 
of reblooming or remontant iris. Few 
catalogs list them, yet there is a great 
and increasing demand for dependable 
varieties. When their traits and cul- 
tural demands are better known, use 
will increase and disappointments will 
be few. 

Reblooming iris are extremely re- 
gional in their performance. A variety 
that wins high praise in one place will 
often sulk miserably or even rot away 
in another not many miles off. Perhaps 
the greatest deterrent has resulted from 
the fact that the most complete and 
colorful catalogs of iris are issued in 
the mild climates of the Pacific Coast. 
Numerous varieties that rebloom de- 
pendably there will fail elsewhere, or 
even at higher elevations along that 
coast. Buyers whose hopes are dashed, 
soon stop buying, and spread word 
around that rebloomers are but a myth. 
They aren’t. They are here. There will 
soon be many more of them. Quality 
is improving, too. Scores of breeders of 
the American Iris Society are busily 
daubing pollen and spreading informa- 
tion about the culture of this class of 
iris. 

Breeders have had their difficulties 
too, as the bearded iris that they have 
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By Edwin Rundlett 


5 Iris Biflora. 
Twife flowring Flower de-luce. 





7 Iris Pannonica. 
Portingale Flower de-luce. 


been using as parents are of very com- 
plex ancestry. When working with the 
modern tall bearded sorts, the Mendel- 
ian law is of little or no help, though 
the reblooming trait is definitely heredi- 
tary. Gardeners are hardly interested in 
the reasons for this complexity, but be- 
ginning breeders should be warned that 
some of the most dependable rebloomers 
for cold climates are those in the inter- 
mediate class, and are sterile, or nearly 
so. Line breeding of true tall bearded 
rebloomers that perform well in the 
climate of the breeder, offers the great- 
est promise. [Those wishing to extend 
the range of reblooming iris northward, 
might do well to gain hybrid vigor by 
interspecies crossing. Some success has 
been achieved by using pollen of dwarf 
iris of Iris chamaeiris type on modern 
tall bearded iris varieties that show ex- 
ceptionally rapid increase. 

When one realizes that reblooming 
iris have been sought by gardeners since 
ancient times, it becomes clear that 
progress has been difficult. ‘The earliest 
record that the writer has found on the 
subject is quoted here for general in- 
terest. It is from (Gerard’s Herbal, 
published in 1597, and is illustrated by 


a picture of Jris biflora. ‘The caption 
reads, “Twice Flowering Flower de- 
Luce,” a name given because “in Au- 
tumne (it) flowereth againe and bring- 
eth foorth like flowers’. Judging by 
the picture, the writer believes that 
this was a derivative of what is now 
known as Iris aphylla, a native of 
eastern Europe. William R. Dykes, the 
outstanding English authority on iris, 
has reported a reblooming form of 
Iris aphylla in England, but efforts to 
produce another have failed. Oppor- 
tunity knocks here. ‘This may be a 
case of hybrid vigor; a cross between 
Iris aphylla and a tall bearded or a 
dwarf bearded iris. 

But our gardening readers must not 
be led too far afield. ‘These want to 
know what can be had, where obtain- 
able, and how they should be grown. 
To learn these facts the American Iris 
Society has encouraged members en- 
gaged in this effort to correspond with 
each other in what are called “Round 
Robins’. These are correspondence cir- 
cles of about ten members; each circle 
has a director who is in touch with 
other directors. Each person in a cir- 
cle “Round” in turn writes a letter 
about his iris hobby, adds it to the 
packet of letters, removes his old letter, 
and forwards the packet to the next on 
the route list contained. ‘Thus it goes 
‘round and ’round endlessly. Latest in- 
formation is in this way disseminated 
long before printers get it. 

The following information was col- 
lected largely through “Robins”. If 
there is any literature on the subject 
other than a few paragraphs here and 
there, the writer has not found it. Such 
paragraphs have proven of little value 
in areas where winters are other than 
mild. 

This matter of severity of climate 
and the adaptability of reblooming irises 
to any particular climate are of tre- 
mendous importance. Large sums of 
money have been wasted in buying 
varieties unfit for the climate in which 
they are to be grown. Rot and disillu- 
sionment follow. So a sorting-out proc- 
ess is needed. This is more true with 
reblooming irises than with other types, 
as any hindrance at all in the rapidity 
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of development may delay the fall 
blooming until frost intervenes. 

There are three general classes ot 
reblooming iris to consider. First there 
is the warm-climate, evergreen type 
whose second or third flowering comes 
in winter rather than in the fall. Peo- 
ple east of the Rockies, except in the 
Far South, deplore the fact that these 
were ever termed .rebloomers or re- 
montants; yet there is little that they 
can do about it other than to urge the 
catalog makers to state very clearly 
which sorts are winter bloomers and 
which are not. A change in this direc- 
tion was noted in 1958, and those re- 
sponsible are highly commended. 

Here are a tew in that category: 


‘Aahme’, orchid-pink 

‘Arcadia Buttercup’, yellow 

‘Bel-Air’, ruffled blue-violet 

‘California Pink’, orchid-pink 

‘December Royalty’, royal purple 

‘Joseph’s Mantle’, golden-buff, washed and 
bordered with red-brown 

‘Orchid and Flame’, orchid 
colored beard 

‘Pink Pinafore’, pink plicata 

‘Russian Bronze’, tawny yellow standards, 
maroon falls 

‘Sally Ann’, clear light yellow 

‘Springtime Madonna’, cream with gold edge 

‘Technicolor’, mahogany-red 

‘Tournament Queen’, fuchsia-colored 


with flame- 


Next comes the class of tall bearded 
iris that blooms in the spring and again 
in the late summer or early fall before 
frost, in moderately severe climates. 
Yet to be found are dependable re- 
bloomers for the severe climates, such 
as central New York, Wisconsin, the 
Dakotas, Montana and Wyoming. 
Breeders are working on that problem. 
Generally speaking, the varieties that 
perform well in the moderately severe 
climates are shorter than those listed 
above, and more nearly deciduous. Also 
there is considerable room for improve- 
ment in color clarity, but this can be 
remedied. 

Here are some of the better varieties 
in this class: 


‘Autumn Afternoon’, standards apricot, falls 
pinkish lavender 

‘Autumn Snowdrift’, mostly 
veining of lavender on falls 

‘Autumn Sunset’, two-tone bronzy pink 

‘Autumn Twilight’, golden-cream standards, 
orchid falls 

‘Double Date’, bright clear 
branching to the ground 

‘Fall Primrose’, primrose-yellow 

‘Gibson Girl’, mulberry stippling on cream 
ground 

‘Green Dragon,’ olive-green blend, stems 
twisting 


white, light 


self, 


yellow 
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‘Guiding Star’, bright-vellow selt of good 
form and branching 

‘July Beauty’, two-tone blue-violet 

‘Menominee’, pinkish buff 

‘Mishawaka’, vellow self with gold veining 
at haft 

‘Nappanee’, standards cream with pink flush, 
falls red-brown 

‘October Gold’, pure gold 

‘Polar King’, white with a bit of veining at 
hafts 

‘Potawatomi’, mahogany-red 

‘September Sparkler’, light blue standards, 
falls deeper and blue veined 

‘September Sunshine’, standards butter-col- 
ored, falls deeper, but shading to light at 
edges. 

Now let’s consider the third class 
that has perplexed breeders for many 
years — the intermediate rebloomers. 
Among them are found those that have 
the widest geographical range of use- 
fulness. They are intermediate between 
the tall beardeds and the dwarts both 
in stature and in season of bloom. Their 
beauty lies in the floriferous clumps 
rather than in individual stalks. Branch- 
ing is often totally lacking in the stalks. 
There is a long season of bloom and 
considerable resistance to damage by 
light frosts. Alas, many of them are 
sterile, or nearly so. But until cytologi- 
cal studies are made to determine chro- 
mosome counts, it would be unwise to 
say that all are poor parents. In most 
both tall bearded and dwart 
chamaeiris-type dwarfs are involved in 
the immediate parentage. Some otf the 
older breeders erroneously termed the 
chamaeiris dwarts pumilas, as was the 
custom in their home sections. It is now 
known that the true pumilas are quite 
different. But these things are of more 
interest to breeders than to gardeners. 

Here is a list of the more popular 
intermediate reblooming irises: 


Cases, 


‘August Waves’, two-tone light blue with 
heavier veining in blue 

‘Autumn Elf’, standards blue-white, 
blue with deeper veining 

‘Autumn Queen’, white, very pure 

‘Crimson King’, purplish red 

‘Dorcas Hutcheson’, standards 
falls pansy-purple 

‘Eleanor Rossevelt’, deep violet with white 
beard, very popular 

‘Far South’, vellow with brown hafts 

‘Sangreal’, bright vellow with seme streaking 

‘Southland’, golden-vellow 

‘Surefire’, chartreuse-vellow 

‘Ultra’, blue bitone 

‘White Autumn King’, white 


talls 


light blue, 


Passing mention should be made of 
the few existing dwarf reblooming iris. 
Breeders should be encouraged to cre- 
ate a great many more, as dwarts are 
beautiful at any season. They have been 





neglected. The best known of these jg 

‘Lieut. de Chavagnac’, a rich purple. 

‘Papoose’ is a tiny dwart with buf 

standards and mahogany-red falls, ang 

is a good parent. ‘Jean Siret’ is a some. 
what streaked yellow of the same size. 

‘Sound Money’, a golden-yellow, some. 

times reblooms. 

‘Those American breeders who have 
made the greatest contributions to the 
reblooming iris class are mentioned to 
give credit where credit is due. Sass 
Brothers, of Nebraska, did much pio- 
neering work, but they no longer breed 
iris. Ihe same can be said ot Horace 
M. Hill, of Kansas. Still living and 
able to advise gardeners in regard to 
varieties suitable to their own climates 
are Dr. G. Percy Brown, Central Vil- 
lage P. O., Mass., and Barre, Massa- 
chusetts; Charles Wise, Wakarusa, In- 
diana, cooperating with E. G. Lapham: 
Lloyd Austin, Placerville, California: 
and Tom Craig, Escondido, California, 

Having acquired properly selected 
varieties, it is still possible to fail to get 
the expected reblooming if improper 
culture is given. Here are the essentials, 
the object being to keep them growing 
vigorously all summer, rather than to 
allow them to go into a rest period. 
1. Adequate water is necessary all sum- 

mer, and poor drainage is to be 

avoided. Raised beds are best. 

2. Fertile soil is essential. Most soils 
require a feeding of a single handful 
or so of a balanced general purpose 
chemical fertilizer to each clump 
soon after spring blooming. It must 
be soluble fertilizer, not slow-acting 
organics. 
This class needs division more often 
than standard types. Once in two 
vears is about right in the eastern 
states. On the West Coast many 
growers divide every year. Space 
about two feet apart when dividing; 
plant shallow. 

+. Full sunlight. Lack delays blooming 
or prevents it. 

5. Competition with weeds, or with 
the roots of trees and shrubs, is to be 
avoided. 

6. Control of diseases and pests must 
be practised 

7. Spent stalks and brown foliage in 
late fall and again in early spring 
are to be removed. 

If this looks like too much trouble, it 
should be remembered that rewards are 
in proportion to the efttorts expended. 


we 
>. 
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HEMEROCALLIS 
and 


Stedman Buttrick 


By Ruth Peirce Merry 


Hemerocallis ‘State Fair’ (Buttrick). 


Ruth P. (Mrs. Percy I.) and her husband 
grow narcissi, iris, daylilies and chrysanthe- 
mums at “Sunrise Knoll” in Needham, Mas- 
sachusetts. Mrs. Merry is president of the 
Bessie Buxton Branch of the American Be- 
gonia Society, treasurer of the Boston Gar- 
deners’ and Florists’ Club, past president of 
the Needham and of the Newton Highlands 
garden clubs, and has just retired as vice- 
president, Region 4, of the American Hemer- 
ocallis Society. She and her husband lecture, 
and their lectures are accompanied by slides 
and films, for Mr. Merry is an expert in 
color photography. 


VER THE country hundreds of mem- 

bers of the American Hemerocallis 
Society are hybridizing their favorite 
flower in an effort to create newer and 
better varieties. From all of these hy- 
bridizers there are a select few who 
can be depended upon each year to 
introduce outstandingly fine varieties. 
Into the ranks of such prominent names 
as Kraus, Claar, Nesmith, Hall, Fay, 
Russell, Fass, and Stevens will move 
within a very few years the name of 
Stedman Buttrick of Concord, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. Buttrick’s background well fits 
him for such a position. His estate, on 
which only Indians and Buttricks have 
lived, lies directly across the Concord 
River trom the old North Bridge of 
Revolutionary fame. The original farm 
house has been replaced by a Georgian 
brick home and the farm, where all the 
food was once raised, has become a 
gentleman’s estate. 

Rolling lawns, shaded by fine old 
trees, are the setting for wide, long, 
perennial borders, enhanced by high 
evergreens; an interesting pattern gar- 
den with a decorative pool; and a fine 
swimming pool. Everywhere automatic 
sprinklers play to keep the lawns green. 
Beyond the swimming pool stretch still 
more wide borders, and the walk along 
the river is glamourized by more plant- 
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ings. Rhododendrons, azaleas, laurel, 
and other shrubbery grow in profusion. 
An interesting rock garden with a 
waterfall and pool is planted with 
choice alpines, dwarf iris, and other 
suitable plant material. 

From the daftodils of early spring to 
the chrysanthemums of late fall, there 
is a continual succession of bloom. In 
June the borders are beautiful with the 
rainbow colors of hundreds of varieties 
of tall bearded iris growing to perfec- 
tion. Mr. Buttrick has long had an 
especial liking for iris and has some 
fine introductions to his credit. Huge 
clumps of peonies, many years old; del- 
phiniums ; hosts of the new lilies ; phlox ; 
Hibiscus moscheutos, and other peren- 
nials bloom in quick succession. These 
are all planted most effectively in re- 
spect to color, foliage, and manner of 
growth and the result is a graceful, 
most beautiful garden, always in me- 
ticulous order. 

Mr. Buttrick has always had hemer- 
ocallis in his garden, and as the hybrid- 
izers began offering a wider choice of 
varieties, he began accumulating a fine 
collection. In comparison with the com- 
mercial growers who grow up to a 
thousand or more varieties, his collec- 
tion is not large, but the two hundred 
twenty-five he does grow represent only 
the best. Plenty of space to grow and 
expand, fine soil, ample fertilizing, and 
sufficient water combine to produce the 
fine clumps of daylilies that predomi- 
nate in the garden from mid-July to 





mid-August. Large clumps of that fine 
red, “The Doctor’ (Claar), ‘Silent 
Night’ (Kraus), ‘Carved Ivory’ (Ne- 
smith), ‘Her Majesty’ (Nesmith), ‘Jack 
Frost’ (Lester), the choice ‘Nashville’ 
(Claar), the spidery ‘Kindly Light’ 
(Bechtold), the delicate ‘Precious ‘lreas- 
ure’ (Nesmith) and ‘Marie Wood’ 
(Wood), the charming ‘Fairy Wings’ 
(Lester), the bold ‘Orange Beauty’ 
(Sass) —all of these tried and true 
varieties, to name just a few, appear 
throughout the borders. - 

Next year additional fine varieties 
from other hybridizers will bloom in 
his garden, including ‘Bailey Walker’ 
(Wood), ‘Bobby Glasscock’ (Greiner), 
‘Premier’, ‘Sweet Refrain’, ‘War Eagle’ 
(Hall), ‘Quincy’ (Taylor), ‘Burmese 
Ruby’ (Smith), ‘Diamond Dew’ and 
Hollyberry Red’ (Nesmith). 

But the varieties that are gradually 
taking over are his own hybrids. He, 
too, saw the possibilities in this flower 
and began pollenizing, and in 1950 
started keeping records and working in 
earnest in planning his crosses. With 
such a perfect background, both in 
plant material and landscaping, it is 
self-evident that his standards must be 
high. Even to be kept, a flower must 
be better, not just as good as, than any 
known variety. [t must have good size, 
but not necessarily be mammoth; good 
substance to stand the hot sun of mid- 
summer; must tace front and be round 
in form, but not with segments as over- 
lapping and recurved as amaryllis ; must 
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have excellent branching and foliage; 
and, above all, be pleasing in color. If 
vellow, it must be as pale as possible ; 
Mr. Buttrick hopes to achieve white, 
which may or may not be possible in a 
hemerocallis. 

His first introduction was ‘State Fair’, 
a pure chrome-yellow, which is from a 
cross of ‘Autumn Dawn’ ( Nesmith) X 
‘Kentucky Cardinal’ (Nesmith) for the 
pod parent with ‘Reliant’ (Cook) tor 
the pollen parent. It begins to bloom in 
mid-July, and the flowers remain open 
until late in the evening. The texture 
of the petals is like crepe and the color 
is very clear, even deep in the throat. 
This is not just another light yellow, 
but draw attention 
wherever planted. The flower looks 


one which will 
right at one. It is easily six inches across, 
the petals two inches or more wide, and 
sepals an inch wide. 

Throughout the borders attention is 
drawn to an outstanding clump here and 
another one there, all with the notation 
Buttrick 54186 or Buttrick 54218A, or 
the like. From these years of crossing 
Mr. Buttrick now has seventy-five of 
his own cultivars planted in large clumps 
throughout the gardens and all of them 
are very worthwhile. He is extremely 
critical of his own hybrids and keeps 
only the very best. 

From these numbered seedlings, 54186 
is a very fine crinkly orange with a 
slight halo. Although there are myriads 


Rhododendrons surround the swimming pool. 
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of yellow and orange varieties, this one 
immediately appealed. 54218 is that 
subtle color called maize, also heavily 
crinkled, and with a slight halo — a 
variety to be desired. 

Some flowers are triangular in shape 
and this is the characteristic of 5463, 
a very large flower of peach with a ma- 
roon halo and especially fine branching. 

In his crossing, Mr. Buttrick has 
used ‘High Noon’ ( Milliken), winner 
ot the Stout medal for 1958, a beau- 
tiful orange-yellow with very wide 
petals of heavy texture that open flat 


A section of the pattern garden on the 
Stedman Buttrick estate, Concord, Mass. 


and recurve. Since its first appearance. 
it has been a stand-out. These qualities 
are what Mr. Buttrick seeks. He hag 
also used ‘Cellini’ (Wheeler), which 
has very broad overlapping segments of 
a delicate pale yellow and of extremely 
heavy quality. This variety remains 
open evenings, a characteristic that js 
most desirable in hemerocallis. The use 
of these varieties in his crosses, that is, 
using them with his previous seedlings, 
has resulted in these fine cultivars. For 
instance, his 54161 is an extremely 
heavy, light yellow with “terrific” (no 
other word describes it) branching. All 
fanciers will want this one. 

Other varieties used are the lovel 
‘Colonel Joe’ (Lester), a very tall, 
large lemon-yellow, triangular in form, 
non-fading, and remaining open after 
dark, ‘Soledad’ (Kraus), a light butter- 
cup-vellow of heavy substance with a 
broad and flat form, and strong, well- 
branched scapes and ‘Nashville’ (Claar)., 

When ‘Nashville’ was introduced in 
1954, it was an immediate sensation. 
The base color is a subtle buff with a 
contrasting band of orange-red. The 
Howers are triangular in form and open 
quite flat, with the edges of the seg- 
ments slightly crinkled and the petals 


pinched at the end; the texture is crepe- 
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Daylilies grow along the Concord River. 


like. This cultivar is still in great de- 
mand and still high in price. This de- 
scription practically fits Buttrick 54186, 
with the notation that it is a better 
‘Nashville’. 54218A, a large light yel- 
low with color extending into the heart 
of the flower, is most impressive. 1954 
produced many fine seedlings and these 
are only a few, but these few were the 
most outstanding. 

From 1952 came a charming butter- 
cup-yellow (by number 5264C) whose 
smoothly finished segments were twisted 
at the ends. All of these seedlings were 
growing in established clumps so that 
their strong manner of growth and fine 
foliage were well displayed. They will 
all be a distinct addition to any col- 
lection, whether it is a fancier’s col- 
lection or planted for pure garden value. 
And so through the borders his seed- 
lings have been shown in the best pos- 
sible manner and thoroughly tested be- 
fore being named, registered, and intro- 
duced. 

Beyond the formal gardens in a field 
near the river are the seedling beds 
where five thousand seedlings bloomed 
last year. Evaluation of these was very 
dificult, since there were so many good 
ones. From ‘Precious Treasure’ ( Ne- 
smith ) ‘Afterglow’ 
(Stout) were many in the delicate, al- 
most ethereal, shell-pink tone, a color 
most dificult to describe, and many of 
these were much larger, with broader 
segments and better branching than the 
parents. Many of the seedlings are the 
result of line breeding, but Mr. But- 
trick also introduces into his established 
strains desirable qualities from varieties 
of other hybridizers. His yellows are 
approaching white, and he already has 
had a lavender break. Next year from 
the seven hundred 1956 crosses there 
will be thousands more to bloom, which 
should be even better than the previous 
seedlings. It will be interesting to see 
how many of the five thousand have 
been kept. 

In 1959 four of Mr. Buttrick’s vari- 
eties, as vet unnamed, will be introduced 
by the Fairmount Gardens, of Lowell 
Massachusetts, so that other hemero- 
callis growers will be able to obtain 
these fine cultivars for their gardens. 
During the coming years his cultivars, 
selected with the utmost taste and dis- 


and also from 
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crimination from among his thousands 
of seedlings, will be something to an- 
ticipate and will place him in the front 
rank of hybridizers. 


INSTANT BONSAI (from page 85) 

This kind of adapting requires small- 
leaved subjects in order to keep plant 
and container in scale. ‘Uhere are many 
hardy varieties which will winter out- 
doors in the North, follow seasonal 
changes conventionally and simulate 
trees in a very few years. Patios and 
apartment gardens, which are so vacant 
and dismal in cold weather, need them, 
and picture windows should look upon 
them instead of into other picture win- 
dows. If they are tucked into soil or 
peat and mulched, they will need very 
little attention; and unless they are 
frozen fast, they can come into the 
house from time to time to meet guests. 
Sunk here and there in the garden, they 
add interest to areas which would 
otherwise be nude for months; or they 
can be bedded down in window boxes. 
Ampelopsis, so treated, will bloom and 
berry in two years from a cutting, and 
so will pyracantha; azalea, dogwood, 
holly, barberry, euonymous, and privet 
are content with this treatment, though 
not as quick to perform. ‘There is a 
charming small flowering shrub whose 
juices, | have read, were used by the 
ancient Egyptians to dye their mummy- 
wrappings; it is indigofera, and will 
bloom in two years from seed. Such 
small trees as laburnum, koelreuteria, 
albizzia, and the hardy orange are easily 
raised trom seed and grow and shape 





up rapidly. The willow family provides 
a number of suitable subjects, and 
they’re no threat to the plumbing when 
they're in pots. 

For anyone who lives in the tropics 
or who has one of those marvelous re- 
sorts, a greenhouse, at his disposal, there 
is a wealth of bonsai material. Many 
exotic trees grow rapidly, bloom young 
and remain small at maturity—such as 
poinciana, schinus, jacaranda, callian- 
dra, bauhinia, myrtus, duranta and list, 
list, list. To get seed all one needs is a 
pal in Miami who is constitutionally 
able to reach up. There is a rare little 
cypress from Madagascar, called wid- 
dringtonia, which roots rapidly from 
cuttings and becomes a_ cone-bearing 
tree in remarkably short order. And a 
number of small shrubby numbers are 
more attractive presented as bonsai than 
as conventional pot-plants; four of my 
tavorites are Serissa foetida, Thun- 
bergia erecta, Ceaonthus gloriosus and 
Malpighia coccigera, the last two of 
which look like miniature hollies. 

When you live with a bonsai over a 
period of years, its origin and history 
become of interest. Recently on tele- 
vision there was a “Bold Journey” 
movie of a Cincinnati zoo veterinarian, 
who took a herd of Nubian goats to 
Dr. Schweitzer in Africa. Cows the 
wonderful doctor couldn’t have, for 
there was no forage for them, but milk 
was badly needed in his hospital; and 
the goats were to dine on the leaves of 
manioc. Aha! a friend has shown up on 
TV, for I have a bonsai of manioc, 
which is manihot, which is the source 
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of tapioca. Not long ago I read the de- 
lightful voice OF THE DESERT by Dr. 
Joseph Wood Krutch, in which he 
mentioned, apropos of I don’t remem- 
ber what, that 4cacia farnesiana (alias 
popinac, opopanax, Cassie, huisache and 
who knows what else) was named for 
a gentleman who was kin to the Borgias 
and the Medici and had introduced this 
little tree into the gardens of Italy. 
Bonsai can lead me down a road, and 
this was all I needed to envolve myself 
with history books and encyclopedias 
to figure which Farnese was related and 
how to Pope Alexander VI, or was it 
Lorenzo the Magnificent ? From here | 
got into the related histories of Spain, 
Portugal, Holland and Belgium, for 
they got around, those old green-thumb- 
ers. Hortus winds up on this acacia 
with: ““Tex., Mex., Asia, Afr., Aust. ; 
original nativity uncertain.” So which 
Signor F, in which century from the 
twelfth to the sixteenth, and where did 
he find it? (My only bet is, it waren't 
Tex.) After all this I eyed my little 
seedlings of Acacia farnesiana with new 
fascination; here they were, ordinary 
“lil ole’ bipinnate-leaved treelings in 
squatty pots in a twentieth century 
New Jersey glasshouse with all that 
history stacked up behind them. And, 
just to put an end to an ugly bit of 
gossip, let me quote Webster's BI0- 
GRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, which states 
that Lucrezia Borgia has been “cleared 
by recent research of many accusations 
of crime and vice.” Now isn’t it won- 
derful what a bonsai can do? 

And so, to purists and conformists 
who want their pot-trees centuries old, 
wired into arthritis and purchased for 
hundreds at that little shop near Gump's 
in San Francisco, I breathe a small 
and courteous pooh. | suggest that the 
best way to create an interesting and 
attractive specimen is to train the eye, 
or better yet let it train itself, to the 
look of the old, old ones of the East. 
Then when we see one we'll recognize 
it, whether it’s on the “lone prayree’”’ 
or at wmberline, in a seed packet or on 
a window sill. 

Like pizza, golf and Volkswagen, 
another good thing has come to us. 


AN. 


Y 
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GRAFTING OPPORTUNITIES 
with 
ORNAMENTAL TREES 


By J. C. McDaniel 


Continued from the March-April issue 


Mr. McDaniel is Assistant Professor of 
Horticulture (Research) at the University 
of Illinois. He has included the persimmon 
and nut tree variety plantings at the Uni- 
versity in propagation research on which 
he based his treatise, “Plastics and Fungi- 
cides Useful in Tree Budding” (Fruit 
Growing No. 13, University of Illinois). 
He has written for fruit, farm and garden 
publications and will have five nut tree 
articles in the 1959 edition of ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA. 

Mr. McDaniel’s interest in tree varieties 
and their propagation began with his first 
apple tree grafting which he did while a 
seventh-grade student at Hartselle, Ala- 
bama. 


Fraxinus, the ashes. Fraxinus, with 
about sixty-five widely distributed spe- 
cies in the northern hemisphere, in- 
cludes handsome species, some with 
showy and fragrant flowers. Most of 
the American species are dioecious, and 


some grafted fruitless forms of the: 


green ash are being offered as shade 
trees. [his species also is used by some 
nurseries as a nurse stock in propagat- 
ing own-rooted lilac bushes. Neither 


green nor white ash proved perma. 
nently compatible with American fringe. 
tree (Chionanthus) in 1956-57 tests at 
Urbana. Blue ash (fF. quadrangulata) 
is probably the most interesting medium 
to large-sized tree among central Il}. 
nois native ashes. Although monoecious, 
it does not have heavy seed crops every 
vear, and its seedlings do not seem to 
germinate as liberally as those of green 
or white ash. F. ornus, the flowering 
ash of Europe, is probably the hardiest 
of fragrant-flowered ash species. 
Gleditsia, the honey-locusts. Several 
patented varieties of thornless male 
honey-locusts have become popular shade 
trees in recent years. An unpatented 
variety of good form and vigor js 
‘Beatrice,’ named for its native town in 
Nebraska, and obtainable from Inter- 
State Nurseries, Hamburg, lowa.Where 
heavy pods are wanted, the older ‘Mill- 
wood’ from North Carolina is prob- 
ably the most productive thornless va-. 
riety, though possibly too tender for 
the northernmost parts of Illinois. 
Ilex, the hollies. Hollies may be 
grafted together, even evergreen scions 
on deciduous stocks, according to sev- 
eral reports. The popular American 
holly, J. opaca, so much valued ( ?) as 
a Christmas decoration that it was 
nearly exterminated in the most popu- 
lated parts of its range, is now making 
a strong comeback in holly orchards 
and landscape plantings, with many 
hardy fruiting varieties having been 
commercially introduced in recent years, 
along with some hybrids between it and 
the far-southern J. cassine. ‘Foster No. 
2’ is one of the hardiest of the hybrids. 
More hybrids, including some wide 
crosses, are being developed for intro- 
duction in the near future. With J. cas- 
sine as a bridge, some hybrids already 
in existence are said to combine genes 
from /. opaca and the traditional Eng- 
lish holly, J. aquifolium, which has 
glossier leaves and larger berries. Al- 
ready introduced at the Missouri Bo- 
tanical Garden in St. Louis is a hardier 
Balkan strain of J. aquifolium. While 
no evergreen holly is native in_ this 
state, /. decidua is a spectacular ber- 
ried species with a natural range up to 
Carbondale. Improved selections of it 
have been made in Alabama and Okla- 
homa, and in the latter state it is being 
used by some nurseries as a drought- 
resistant stock for J. opaca. Grafting 
can be used to insure fruitfulness on 
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lone trees of various species, all of 
which, as far as reported, are dioecious. 
Fruiting varieties of the Chinese J. 
cornuta (not quite hardy at Urbana) 
are parthenocarpic, and are the only 
hollies known to be fruitful without a 
pollinizer. However, the ‘Monticello’ 
clone of American holly (an old tree 
near Monticello, Illinois, said to have 
been moved from Pennsylvania) does 





set fruit and mature seeds without any 
known source of outside pollen. Iron 
chelates help hollies in high-calctum 
soils; winter shade benefits evergreen 
ones. 

Koelreuteria paniculata is the pani- 
cled goldenrain-tree of STANDARDIZED 
PLANT NAMES, and the “raintree”’ of 
the fictional Raintree County, Indiana, 
where the song has it blooming “early 
in the month of May.” It comes nearer 
to the middle of June in actual New 
Harmony (site of the “Raintree Festi- 
val”) and up to Springfield, Indian- 
apolis, and Lake Erie. However, two 
trees on the Indiana University cam- 
pus (near the “President's House’’) 
delay still longer and do not do their 
“raining” until late August and early 
September. Apparently fruitless, they 
represent a variety that ought to be 
multiplied by grafting, as very few 
hardy ornamental trees with showy 
flowers are in bloom that late. (The 
more finicky franklinia is one.) Reh- 
der lists a similar species, K. apiculata, 
as equally hardy. In the same family 
Sapindaceae is Sapindus drummondi, 
western soapberry, which is rarely cul- 
tivated in Illinois. 

Liriodendron, the tulip-tree. One of 
the handsomest shade trees for Illinois 
and the state tree of Indiana, Kentucky 
and ‘Tennessee, L. tulipifera untortu- 
nately tends eventually to grow over- 
toweringly large for a small lot. Now 
an Illinois member has a seedling that 
appears to be a true genetic dwarf, and 
it will be tried in grafting next spring. 
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But even the common type is preferable 
to the similarly large-growing Ameri- 
can sycamore. Tulip-tree clones include 
the narrow-growing pyramidal ‘Pyra- 
mid’ and the foliage variants ‘Round- 
lobe,’ ‘Wholeleaf’ and ‘Yellow.’ 

Magnolia, the magnolias. This var- 
ied genus, north of the southernmost 
parts of Illinois, is most frequently rep- 
resented in cultivation by the decidu- 
ous, early pink-flowered M. soulange- 
ana. It can be used as a stock for sev- 
eral other Asiatic species and hybrids, 
some with darker red or purple flowers, 
others white- flowered and fragrant. 
One of the finest is a four-weeks-flow- 
ering, fragrant, white 7. kobus var. 
loebneri (Blackburn) that is the rarest 
ornament in the “‘President’s Garden” 
of the University of Illinois. It sur- 
passes the ‘Merrill’ clone of this vari- 
ety, judging from pictures of the latter, 
which show fewer petals. Among IlIli- 
nois native deciduous magnolias, iM. 
acuminata is a fine large shade tree, 
but has greenish, inconspicuous flowers. 
A hybrid form, originated by B. Y. 
Morrison at the U. S. National Ar- 
boretum, grows smaller and has deeper 
vellow flowers. Sweetbay magnolia (M. 
virginiana) is a tragrant, summer-flow- 
ering species, worth growing as a small 
tree nearly throughout Illinois. It can 
also be grafted with some soon-to-be- 
released evergreen hybrids (bred by 
Morrison) which are more like the 
southern M. grandiflora in habit, foli- 
age and large fragrant white flowers. 
M. grandiflora itself is abundantly 
planted at Cairo and Metropolis; sev- 
eral trees have flowered as far north as 
Springfield and Urbana. This species is 
becoming popular at Indianapolis, pref- 
erably furnished with some winter shade. 
The evergreen hybrids should extend 
this southern style tree still farther 
north. M. tripetala, hardy to Cedar 
Rapids, is large-leaved. 

Quercus, the oaks. Pin oak, chestnut 
oak (Q. prinus, tormerly Q. montana) 
and others have been experimentally 
grafted with various chestnut scions, 
and more or less permanent unions have 
resulted, though with generally less 
fruitfulness than where chestnuts are 
grafted on their own species. But oaks 
themselves have many beautiful or odd 
varieties which are best propagated by 
grafting on related oak stocks. Unusual 
leaf patterns, colors and textures, nar- 
row or compact growth habit, and re- 


sistance to certain insects and fungi of 
some oak selections make them better 
than usual shade trees. Swamp white 
oak (Q. bicolor), for instance, looks 
better than bur oak in recent years 
around the University of Illinois cam- 
pus area, because it is much less affected 
by the Kermes scale insects. Another 
fine specimen tree has been tentatively 
identified as the European hybrid ‘Rosa- 
cea’ (a cross of the Durmast and Eng- 
lish oaks). Hybrid oaks in the Chicago 
area include the Bebb oak (alba X mac- 
rocarpa) and the Hills oak (macrocarpa 
X muhlenbergi,) the latter probabiy 
being the true parentage of the Deam 
oak near Bluffton, Indiana, judging 
from the way its seedlings tend to re- 
semble bur oak. English oak has many 
varieties, and also has formed some hy- 
brids with American species of the 
white oak group. All the preceding 
oaks should be graft-compatible on 
native white, bur or chinkapin oak 
stocks. Overcup oak, native to flooding 
areas, and chestnut oak from sandy 
uplands are two other adaptable species 
not commonly cultivated. 

Pin oak, shingle oak and red oaks 
should take grafts of their own hybrids 
and those from other species belonging 
to the black oak subgenus. Little culti- 
vated in Illinois is the narrow-leaved 
willow oak (Q. phellos), though it ap- 
pears hardy to Springfield and Urbana. 
One of its hybrids is hardy to Chi- 
cago. Quercus acutissima, sawtooth oak, 
from Asia, is one of the handsomest and 
fastest growing. 

Tilia americana. The American lin- 
den, or basswood, is graftable with va- 
rieties of its own species, as well as 
others from America and abroad. 

Sorbus. Of the many species that 
make small to medium trees, S. aria, 
S. torminalis and S. latifolia are among 
those that appear to have better south- 
ward adaptation than S. aucuparia, the 
mountain-ash most frequently sold by 


(Continued on page 105) 
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HE RETURN TRIP from the Ameri- 
oe Horticultural Congress in Wil- 
liamsburg last October afforded the 
opportunity I had long been waiting, 
to visit Gulf Stream Nursery and to 
“talk shop” with Jacques Legendre and 
Robert H. ‘Talley, Jr. 

Reasonably early on Sunday morning, 
October 26, my husband, daughter 
Mary-Elisabeth, and I drove some miles 
along the southern end of the Del-Mar- 
Va Peninsula to Wachapreague. Signs 
proclaimed it to be “the oldest fishing 
resort in the State of Virginia.” A 
wrong turn brought us to the harbor, 
beautiful in the morning light, where 
fishing boats were anchored and fisher- 
men were gathered comparing notes on 
the morning’s catch. Said one of the 
old natives in the group, “Reckon I'd 
be happy to tell you-all strangers how 
you can find Gulf Stream. You can’t 
miss it once you take the right road, 
for it has rows and rows of plants in- 
side a high hedging.”’ 

Accepting his directions, we soon 
found our way to “the rows and rows 
of plants inside a high hedging.” In 
the center of a broad stretch of level 
land stood a square farm house; to the 
left propagating frames, lath houses, 
and service buildings. The whole place 
was bathed in Sunday peace. Not a 
human being was visible. 

We parked the car and walked quietly 
along the driveway until we came to 
an opening in a brick wall, entry to a 
beautiful walled-in garden, about one 
hundred and twenty feet wide and run- 
ning five hundred feet from the house 
to the water’s edge. Against the brick 
walls pyracanthas, laden with their 
brilliant fruit, were espaliered and sa- 
sanqua camellias were bearing their ex- 
quisite blooms. Clusters of rich orange- 
red berries were hanging on Idesia 
polycarpa; this was our first sight of 
the fruit on this tree. Harold Epstein, 
President of the American Rock Gar- 
den Society, gave us a young tree, but 
it lived through only three winters in 
our New Jersey garden. The cold 
winds were evidently too much for it. 
(Later Mr. Legendre questioned the 
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hardiness of Jdesia polycarpa so tar 
north. ) 

The borders in front of the pyra- 
canthas, camellias, and azaleas were 
filled with perennials. Some were still 
in flower; others, of course, had lost 
their prime. The rose beds, in which 
new cultivars are tested, were still in 
bloom. At the far end of the garden, a 
bed with soil smoothly tamped had just 
been planted with tulips and “will be 
carpeted with forget-me-nots to catch 
the blue of the water,” as Mr. Talley 
informed us a little later. What a heav- 
enly picture to gaze upon from the gar- 
den room of their home. 

Still no stirring of life, so we wan- 
dered through another opening in the 
brick wall to the nursery field. Mary- 
Elisabeth detected a car partially con- 
cealed by shrubs, her father the faint 
sound of voices—and almost immedi- 
diately Mr. Legendre and Mr. ‘Talley 
walked into view. They had been on an 
inspection of some of their plants. Seed- 
ling dogwoods, boxwood from cuttings, 
sasanqua and japonica camellias, aza- 
leas—everything by the thousands. We 
were impressed by the row upon row 
of sturdy stock plants of althaea ‘Blue 
Bird,’ their five and a half inch flowers 
forming seed and being carefully 
watched; the seed would be collected 
at exactly the right time. 

Mr. Legendre had searched many 
years for a really fine large-flowered 
single blue althaea. He came across this 
one in a nursery in France and took 
steps to introduce it to American gar- 
dens. This means that he brought back 
plants, tested them, and then raised 
more and more plants to build up a 
sufficient supply. 

Mr. Legendre has long been inter- 
ested in single althaeas and recalled the 
good white one, growing in the U.S. 
Botanic Garden in 1908, which Henry 
A. Dreer, Inc., of Philadelphia, intro- 
duced in 1912 under the name. of 
‘Williams R. Smith.” Mr. Smith was 
then the superintendent of the U. S. 
Botanic Garden. Mr. Legendre also 
mentioned ‘Woodridge,’ a fine single 
red originated by Notcutt Nurseries 
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in England, and ‘Hamabo,’ a lovely 
striped pink with red center, introduced 
some time back. He remarked that ‘Blue 
Bird’ brings an entrancing shade of 
blue, like that of a summer sky, to this 
group of noteworthy garden shrubs. 

I noticed a compact-growing hybrid 
musk rose with a spread of three feet 
or so, deep green foliage and nice clus- 
ters of cherry-red flowers at the ends 
of arching branches. It was rose ‘Robin 
Hood.’ Mr. Legendre had become dis- 
turbed by the way unsuspecting home 
owners were buying Rosa multiflora as 
a hedge or boundary rose. R. multi- 
flora serves its purpose in keeping ma- 
rauders from extensive acreage, but it 
is certainly not a rose for the small 
property. “Somewhere in England there 
must be a hedge rose that will fill the 
bill,” reasoned Mr. Legendre. ‘“‘One 
that is compact in growth, attractive in 
Hower, thorny enough to ward off 
intruders, but better suited to suburban 
American gardens than R. multiflora.” 

He spoke to George Jackman of 
Woking, England, on one of his trips 
to that country, and Mr. Jackman 
showed him the hybrid musk rose, ‘Robin 
Hood,’ originated in England in 1927 
by Pemberton. Plants were received at 
Gulf Stream Nursery and after being 
tested and propagated, ‘Robin Hood’ 
was oftered in spring 1958 to American 
gardens through leading catalogue 
houses in this country. 

Forsythias ‘Beatrix Farrand’ and 
‘Lynwood Gold’ are two other Legen- 
dre introductions. he former was orig- 
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‘nated at the Arnold Arboretum—the 
‘nitial propagating stock came from 
Dr. Ralph Sax. This is a hardy for- 
sythia, enduring severe winters; and 
according to Dr. Donald Wyman, Hor- 
ticulturist at the Arboretum, it has 
bloomed at snow line. ‘Lynwood Gold’ 
was developed from cuttings obtained 
on a trip to Ireland. A nurseryman 
who had sold a specimen of Forsythia 
suspensa to the owner of “Lynwood,” 
an estate in Ireland, received a tele- 
phone call for him to come to look at 
the shrub as several of its branches 
were quite unlike the rest. He took 
cuttings, propagated them, Mr. Legen- 
dre noticed the young plants in the nur- 
sery—and that’s the beginning of ‘Lyn- 
wood Gold,’ an excellent cultivar. 

My husband’s eye was caught by the 
clear yellow tlowers on hypericum ‘Hid- 
cote. Mr. Legendre told us that it had 
been found growing on the famous 
Hidcote estate in England, now run by 
the National Trust. He had noticed the 
young stock plants in the nursery of T. 
Hilling & Co., Ltd., at Woking. Im- 
pressed by its compact habit and the 
clear yellow color of its fragrant, cup- 
shaped flowers, he decided to test hyper- 
icum ‘Hidcote’ at Gulf Stream Nur- 
sery and, if it proved worthy, to propa- 
gate it for American gardens. 

A “find” which Mr. Legendre tested, 


propagated, and then licensed its in- 
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troduction to American gardens, is 
tamarix ‘Pink Cascade.’ He found this 
shrub, which carries panicles of flesh- 
pink flowers from July to September, 
one day when walking through the 
Jackman Nursery in Woking, England. 

Campsis (Bingonia) radicans ‘Yel- 
low ‘Trumpet’ is still another Gulf 
Stream Nursery introduction. This is 
a fine yellow form of the native trum- 
pet-creeper which Mr. Legendre no- 
ticed in the Woodberry Forest, Vir- 
ginia, garden of the late Mrs. Violet 
Walker. 

Mr. Talley drove us in the station 
wagon to the far end of the nursery so 
that Mr. Legendre could show us the 
viburnums. One remarkably fine speci- 
men was bearing a heavy crop of glis- 
tening red berries along its branches. 
Mr. Legendre and Mr. ‘Talley were 
eagerly waiting the arrival of Dr. 
Francis de Vos from the National Ar- 
boretum, Washington, D.C., and Dr. 
Donald R. Egolf from Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, New York, to examine, 
identify, and express their opinion on 
its merits. (At a meeting with Mr. 
Legendre in New York City in Janu- 
ary 1959, I learned that Dr. de Vos 
took cuttings of this viburnum and 
others for propagating and testing at 
the National Arboretum, and that cut- 
tings will be given similar treatment at 
Gulf Stream Nursery.) 





Perhaps I should explain here that 
Gulf Stream Nursery grows plants on 
a wholesale basis only ; its introductions 
are released through retail nurseries 
and usually, for the first time, through 
Wayside Gardens, Mentor, Ohio. J. J. 
Grullemans of Wayside Gardens and 
Mr. Legendre are friends of long 
standing. 

Introducing good plants to American 
gardens is no new thing to Jacques Le- 
gendre. He has been doing it for over 
thirty years. The first plant he brought 
back from Europe was Berberis thun- 
bergii atropurpurea which he had seen 
in a nursery in Orleans, France. He ar- 
ranged for its introduction by Henry 
A. Dreer, Inc., of Philadelphia in 1926. 
Mr. Legendre was not aware at the 
time of the restriction on barberry be- 
cause of a rust disease, and before gov- 
ernment inspectors gave the “go ahead,” 
there were one hundred thousand plants 
in Dreer’s nursery waiting to be sold. 

He also arranged for Henry A. Dreer, 
Inc., to handle roses from Pernet Du- 
cher and can feel justifiable pride in the 
fact that he is responsible for negotiat- 
ing the first contract to pay royalty for 
a three-year period to a foreign hy- 
bridizer. In those days there were no 
plant patents. A hybridizer worked dili- 
gently to create a new plant, sold it— 
and that was that. No further income 
accrued to him, no matter how many 
plants of his origination might be sold. 
‘Souvenir de Georges Pernet’ and ‘Sou- 
venir de Claudius Pernet’ were the first 
roses covered under a royalty contract 
and provided old Mr. Pernet with 
money to live on for the rest of his life. 
Subsequently Henry A. Dreer, Inc., 
entered into royalty contracts with Dick- 
son of England and McGredy and 
Sons of Ireland. 

Jacques Legendre is considered to be 
the best informed nurseryman in this 
country and commands the respect of 
every one who knows him — in this 
country and abroad. He selects and 
tests plants carefully, then propagates 
sufficient stock before disseminating 
them. “‘No sense in getting people ex- 
cited about a plant, if you’re not pre- 
pared to supply them,” is Mr. Legen- 
dre’s philosophy. 

Mr. Legendre, who was trained in 
horticulture in Germany and England, 


Wisteria blooms luxuriantly on the arbor 
above a walk in the beautiful walled-in gar- 
den at Gulf Stream Nursery. 
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as well as in France, his native land, 
came to this country in 1912 and went 
to work for Henry A. Dreer, Inc. Im- 
mediately war was declared, he sailed 
for France. World War I over, he re- 
turned to Dreer’s and remained with 
that reputable horticultural concern un- 
til 1926, when he left to establish Le 
Mac Nursery at Hampton, Virginia. 
In December of that year, the Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural Society award- 
ed him the Thomas H. Roland Gold 
Medal for skill in horticulture. 

At the death of Dreer’s president, 
J. D. Eisele, in 1954, Mr. Legendre 
was recalled to help run the business. 
He became vice-president and _ sales 
manager and remained until 1940. 

About that time, during a visit to 
his friend, the late Lambertus C. Bob- 
bink, Mr. Legendre became acquainted 
with Mr. Talley, who had been with 
Bobbink and Atkins, in Rutherford, 
New Jersey, for only a year, just since 
his graduation from Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute. When Mr. Legendre pro- 
posed that Mr. Talley join him in a 
nursery venture in Virginia, the idea 
was irresistible. To Mr. Talley there 
is no state in the United States as 
wonderful as his native Virginia. 

The acreage selected in Wachapreague 
was undeveloped rural property — they 
literally built their nursery “from 
scratch,” tilling more land each year 
until Gulf Stream Nursery now occu- 
pies sixty flourishing acres. 

The Legendre-Talley relationship is 
unique. It is seldom one finds a partner- 
ship in which both men complement 
each other, sharing the same interests. 
Both are enthusiastic, intelligent plants- 
men—plants are not only their business 
but their hobby. Mr. Talley is content 
to remain in Virginia and look after 
the thriving nursery. Mr. Legendre 
likes to travel. He has made many 
trips abroad, seventeen while with 
Henry A. Dreer, Inc., and six since 
World War II, always on the alert 
for new plant material. 

On his trip to Europe in 1947, he 
was accompanied by Miss Helen Totty, 
daughter of the late Charles H. Totty, 
of Madison, New Jersey, with whom 
he had enjoyed close friendship. ‘They 
Mr. Legendre and Miss Totty — 





judged the roses at Bagatelle, pre- 
viewed the first Chelsea Show after the 
war, then visited rose establishments, 
nurseries and gardens on the continent 
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and in England. In telling me about 
this trip, Helen said, “It was a tre- 
mendous experience, Dorothy, with Jac’s 
wide acquaintance on the continent and 
mine in England through Daddy. Ev- 
erywhere we traveled we were warmly 
received. It was Jac’s first visit after 
World War II and when we reached 
Wisley, he dashed ahead eagerly to see 
certain loved trees and shrubs. He knew 
exactly where to look for them and 
greeted them like old friends.”’ 

Mr. Legendre and Mr. Talley have 
another similar interest —they collect 
antiques, Mr. Legendre French, Mr. 
Talley American, and these are dis- 
criminately, harmoniously blended as 
the furnishings of their home. Beautiful 
old turniture, silver, china and other 
appointments — many of them from 
their respective families — are lived 
with, used, and fully appreciated. ‘Their 
lovely home has been open to the public 
to raise money for the local hospital, 
to a special pilgrimage of the Horticul- 
tural Society of New York, and during 
Garden Week in Virginia. In apprecia- 
tion of their generosity in opening their 
home for the benefit of the hospital, 
local garden club members made the ex- 
quisite petit pointe seat coverings for 
the chairs in the dining room. What 
greater tribute could be paid to these 
two fine horticulturists than this “labor 
of love?” 





—_— — 


LOST WORLDS (from page 84) 


sandstone, leaving the spectacular pla- 
teau-mountains of the “Lost Worlds.” 

The point to all of this is that the 
remnant vegetation, probably extending 
in unbroken continuity from the begin- 






nings of flowering plants to the present 
time, provides a situation not obtained 
in the valleys of the Amazon and the 
Orinoco, where the land has several 
times been inundated and the plant life 
successively destroyed and successively 
renewed. These great mountains may 
well have stood as plant refugia jp 
times of inundation, and sources of 
revegetation of great areas of South 
America during periods of relative ele. 
vation. 

For these reasons, the floras of Guay- 
ana are vastly interesting to the student 
of plant taxonomy, plant geography and 
of evolution. 

Not only is the area of compelling 
interest because of its history, but also 
because the great diversity of its physi- 
cal and climatic character that has led 
to the evolution of an extraordinarily 
rich, diversified, and beautiful vegeta- 
tion. Comparison with a region well 
known to all of us might help convey 
a suggestion of this extraordinary di- 
versity. 

The flora of the northeastern United 
States and adjacent Canada, a region of 
some eight hundred thousand square 
miles, has some forty-six hundred spe- 
cies of flowering plants and ferns. The 
sandstone region of Guayana occupies 
certainly less than two hundred thou- 
sand square miles, yet it has developed 
a flora most probably of not less than 
fifteen thousand species! ‘This suggests 
a flora twelve times as rich and diversi- 
fied as ours. 

And, may I make an observation 
about our exploration. Successful ex- 
ploration is a business. We have achieved 
a reasonable, modest result from ours. 
At no time have our lives been in jeop- 
ardy. We have lost no men. We have 
had no grievous accidents. I’m afraid 
that we look upon those who do 
relate such tales as having conducted 
rather misadventure, not adventure. To 
be sure, there are times of difficulty and 
exasperation. Heat and cold are ex- 
cessive. So is rain. Insects are of great 
annoyance. Sometimes one is taxed to 
the limit of physical endurance. But, all 
of these are part of the job. And, there 
are vast compensations and satisfactions. 

1 have been the photographer on 
these expeditions. If there have been 
times of pressure or excitement, I have 
had to be doing other things—not tak- 
ing pictures! Therefore, coverage and 
quality are not perfect. 
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FLOWERS OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN 


in the Canadian Arctic 


By Mildred U. and Raymond D. Wood 


Continued from the March-A pril issue 

Mr. and Mrs. Wood specialize in the 
photography ot plants. Previously they cov- 
ered the eastern seaboard to the Rocky Moun- 
tains; now they are engaged in photographic 
studies of the flora of the North American 
Arctic. 


T MIGHT BE OF INTEREST to point out 
| some of the locations in the Canadian 
Arctic where we have worked. We have 
visited Churchill, Manitoba, in two 
different seasons; Churchill is just at 
treeline and so, botanically, is at the 
extreme southern edge of the Arctic. 
We have worked on Southampton Is- 
land in northern Hudson Bay, at Baker 
Lake in central Keewatin — the so- 
called barren lands—, the north coast of 
the continent in the Coppermine area, 
and Victoria Island in the Archipelago. 
We have visited also the areas of Great 
Slave and Great Bear Lakes, which 
for our purposes may more properly be 
designated as subarctic. 

It is only north of the Arctic Circle 
that one enters the land of the midnight 
sun, where grow all of the plants we 
shall describe. “To the astronomer this 
is the Arctic, where at least one day 
during the summer the sun never sets, 
and at least one day during the winter 
it never rises. Lhe meteorologist might 
well say that the area north of the 50 
isotherm for July, the warmest month, 
is the Arctic. For the botanist, how- 
ever, the northern limit of tree growth 
marks the beginning of the Arctic. 
Around the world this line varies for 
numerous and obvious reasons. In North 
American it enters northwestern Alaska, 
following the Brooks Range east to the 
valley of the Mackenzie River, under 
the moderating influence of which it 
juts north to within a few miles of the 
Arctic Ocean. Continuing east it passes 
just north ot Great Bear Lake, and 
then drops rather sharply southeast 
across the barren lands to Churchill on 
Hudson Bay, and on down to James 
Bay. North again along the east coast of 
Hudson Bay, it crosses central Ungava 
in Quebec Province to the coast of 


Erysimum pallasi, Arctic wallflower. 
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Labrador, whence it drops south leav- 
ing only a coastal strip of Labrador 
within the botanical Arctic. 

What is the Arctic? First and always, 
it is an area of eternal ice, where frozen 
waters are the rule and not the ex- 
ception. Whether it be the fractured, 
though consolidated pack of northern 
Hudson Bay, or the more regular pat- 
tern of the Arctic Ocean, the ice is 
always present or near. Not only on the 
seas and lakes, but also on the rivers, ice 
is present for all but a few weeks of 
the year. Even then, on the banks of 
the larger rivers, following spring break- 
up in June, large masses of ice are cast 
on the shores, there to assume grotesque 
torms, and to melt slowly and perhaps 
incompletely before the ensuing freeze- 
up. 

The Arctic is a land of lakes, lakes 
beyond number, which may vary in 
size from mere ponds to inland seas 
such as Great Slave and Great Bear 
Lakes. 

The Arctic is a land of rivers, which 
may spread placidly to majestic propor- 
tions to emphasize vastness without 
limit, and utter stillness ; or, alternately, 
may be compressed narrowly into chasms 
and gorges cut in solid bedrock, where 
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the incessant roar of falls and turbulent 
rapids reminds one that the Arctic ts 
dynamic. 

At the river’s edge begins the tundra, 
stretching in undulating planes to the 
distant horizon. Viewed from the air 
the tundra appears in character as a 
land of monotonous desolation, but that 
is because one is unable to perceive 
its intimate beauty. On the ground an 
interested observer sees neither monot- 
ony nor desolation. Perhaps we see an 
area of so-called lichen tundra, the 
ground almost completely covered with 
fruticose lichens. On the ridges there 
are ice-shattered, lichen-covered rocks. 
Here, in this vast treeless region grow 
the flowers of the midnight sun. 

‘The tundra has been called “‘a rolling 
world of faded brown.” It is true that 
brown usually predominates, because 
tor every green thing there are many 
brown things, remnants of the vegeta- 
tion ot past years. The coasts are fre- 
quently rocky, and in such cases the 
nitrogen-loving orange lichen, Calo- 
placa elegans, adds to the natural beauty 
ot the rocks as viewed against the back- 
ground of the sea. As the-shoreline is 
reached, however, the rocks, ice-scoured 
almost throughout the year, can no 
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longer turnish even tor the 
humble lichen. 

| have mentioned previously the churn- 
ing effect of alternate freezing and 
thawing on the water-saturated 
above the permatrost level, resulting in 
the formation of various structures such 
as stone stripes, tussocks and soil poly- 
gons. [These polygons may be a tew 
inches or several hundred feet in di- 
ameter. One of the earliest stabilizing 


support 


soil 


influences in such areas is the growth 
of the purple saxifrage. By way of con- 
trast the tussock formation is well cov- 
ered with vegetation, although the spe- 
cles growing on the tops and sides of 
the tussocks will be different from those 
growing in the bottom between them. 

Finally, the Arctic is a land of widely- 
spaced and remote settlements, where 
man clings precariously to the shores of 
an inland lake in the Barren Grounds, 
or to those of the Arctic Ocean farther 
north. In either case the next settle- 
ment may be hundreds of miles distant. 
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But these settlements, small though 
they be, are as populous centers when 
compared to individual Eskimo. en- 
campments isolated on a low spit of 
land in the arctic seas. 

Where do plants grow in the Arctic? 
‘They grow in and near snowpatches, 
where the snow attords winter protec- 
tion but melts early. Woody plants 
must have a winter snow cover in 
order to survive. A snowded, perhaps 
still of considerable proportions in mid- 
July, would permit the growth ot woody 
plants only along its outer edges, tor 
the snow in the center would melt too 
late. ‘The center could support only 
such rapidly-cycling plants as purple 
saxifrage, arctic poppy, and alpine whit- 
low-grass. 

Flowers grow on otherwise barren 
gravelly ridges raised but slightly above 


the level of the sea, as on Victoria Is- 
land in the high Arctic, with an isolated 
Hudson’s Bay Company post in_ the 
background. 


Flowers grow on cliffs 



































































overlooking the arctic seas, even where 
only a spoontul of soil has been accump. 
lated in a crevice. Flowers grow on the 
banks of rivers and their profusion and 
gaiety do much to relieve the brooding 
silence of limitless space. Flowers grow 
in low, wet tundra along the margins 
of seas, lakes and rivers. And, of course. 
they grow on the open tundra, whether 
in the Barren Lands of the interior, on 
the shores of the arctic seas, or on those 
ot Hudson Bay. 

| have mentioned that arctic soils 
are sadly deficient in nitrogen, and the 
effects of local enrichment around bird 
cliffs, owl perches, animal burrows and 
human habitations. On a low ridge in 
the tundra the presence of a den of 
sik-sik’s, or Parry's ground - squirrels, 
results in relatively lush vegetation, 
The most remarkable results of added 
nitrogen are seen in the neighborhood 
of old where 
both the human element and many gen- 
erations of sled dogs have contributed 
to the enrichment of the soil. And now 
for the flowers of the midnight sun: 


Kskimo encampments, 


Dryas integrifolia, the arctic dryas, 
merits first consideration in our parade 
of arctic flowers. It is the appropriately 
designated ofhcial flower of the North- 
west Territories, which includes almost 
all of the vast Canadian Arctic. I[t is 
a ubiquitous pioneer species, ecologically 
one ot the more important and, per- 
haps, the most common of all. 

The arctic lupine, Lupinus arcticus, 
is an arctic-alpine endemic of north- 
western North America, with only one 
the eastern Arctic. 
It is one of the Arctic’s most showy 
Howers, and its gregarious manner of 
growth permits it to display truly beau- 


known station in 


tiful mass effects. The leaves are water- 
repellent, so that after a shower the 
water forms a multi-faceted jewel in 
the center of each whorl. We call them 
Coppermine diamonds, because it was 
in that area that we first met the arctic 
lupine. 

Ciassio pe fetragona, the arctic white- 
heather, has been called the ‘sentinel 
of the Arctic proper” and appropriatel\ 
so, because it is not found until one ts 
well north into the Arctic. Of. all 
heaths it is the only species to be found 
within four hundred miles of the North 
Pole, as far north as there exists land 
on which to grow. It is ubiquitous and 


Pyrola grandiflora. 
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Arnica louiseana ssp. frigida. 


locally abundant or even dominant. 
It is important as a source of fuel, being 
so rich in resin that it will burn even 
when moderately wet and when dry 
burns with a hot flame. 

Cassiope hypnoides, the moss-heather, 
‘is confined in North America to the 
eastern Arctic and is chiefly a low-arctic 
and alpine species. However, it occurs 
on Baffin Island north of the Arctic 
Circle and is widely distributed in 
Greenland. It is said that this species is 
probably the world’s smallest heath. 
When not in flower it is casually in- 
distinguishable from moss, thus justify- 
ing the specific name hypnoides—moss- 
like. 

The mountain heath, Phyllodoce cae- 
rulea, has circumpolar distribution, but 
in North America is encountered much 
more frequently in the East. Except 
that it has a few stations in Alaska, its 
distribution in the western hemisphere 
closely parallels that of the preceding 
subject, the moss-heather. It might be 
noted that as applied to the North 
American plant, the specific name cae- 
rulea is a misnomer, for the purplish 
red corolla tends to turn blue only on 
aging. 

The alpine azalea, Loiseleuria pro- 
cumbens, is one of the real gems of the 
heath family’s arctic representatives. 
Characteristically growing in association 
with the snow lichen, Cetraria nivalis, 
it reaches about the same height, and 
the two of them frequently form most 
attractive beds. While of circumpolar 
distribution, it is what botanists call a 
taxonomic relic, that is, it is the sole 
surviving species of what was formerly 
a much larger group. 

Ledum decumbens, the narrow-leaved 
Labrador tea, is the arctic counterpart 
of our more commonly known L. gro- 
enlandicum. Its distribution is confined 
to eastern Asia and North America. 
In not too wet tundra it is sometimes 
dominant over considerable areas. 

The mountain cranberry, /’accinium 
vitis-idaea, is of circumpolar distribu- 
tion, and the American representative is 
the variety minus. It occurs always in 
acid areas, chiefly in dry tundra among 
other dwarf shrubs. The fruit remains 
on the plant throughout the winter 
and is at its best in the spring. In the 
Scandinavian countries the fruit of the 
typical plant is widely harvested, both 
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for home consumption and for export. 
It may be purchased in the United 


States as a rather expensive delicacy, 
under the name lingonberry. 

In the Arctic the alpine bilberry, 
Vaccinium uliginosum var. alpinum, is 
usually called the blueberry. There are 
no true blueberries in the Arctic. The 
species as a whole is circumpolar in 
distribution. “he ripening in 
August, is sweet and delicious and, in 
our opinion, fully the equal of any 
wild blueberry. 

Rhododendron lapponicum, the Lap- 


fruit, 


land rosebay, is a dwarf shrub bearing 
showy flowers, which at best may lend 
their color to an entire landscape. ‘Uhis 
species also points up excellently the 
very slow growth of woody plants in 
the Arctic. In its trailing stems, no 





thicker than a man’s thumb, no less 
than four hundred annual rings have 
been counted. 

Andromeda polifolia, bog rosemary, 
is a low-arctic species of the continental 
mainland, not known in the Archipel- 
ago. It is closely related to the more 
southerly 4. glaucophylla. 

Arctostaphylos alpina, the alpine bear- 
berry, is known in the Arctic as the 
ptarmigan-berry, because its fruit is an 
important source of food for birds. 
The fruit is black and shiny when ripe 
and, while edible, is rather insipid. Like 
so many of the heaths, the leaves turn 
a beautiful wine-red in the autumn and, 
tading to brown, remain on the plant 
throughout the following year. If we 
have seemed to emphasize the Heath 
family, then it should be pointed out 
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Melandrium apetalum ssp. arcticum. 


that the Ericaceae is ot great impor- 
tance in the Arctic, more so for the 
great number of individuals than tor 
the number of species. 

The Arctic is fortunate in having 
many species of buttercups. The bird- 
foot buttercup, Ranunculus pedatifidus 
var. leiocarpus, is one of the larger, and 
in flower texture and general appear- 
ance resembles more closely than do 
the others the buttercups ot temperate 
lands. R. pygmaeus, the dwart butter- 
cup, deserves its name. The flowers are 
about three-eights of an inch in di- 
ameter. It is a snowpatch plant, mean- 
ing that it must have winter snow cover 
which must melt early in the summer. 
The white water-buttercup. R. subrigi- 
dus, is one of the very few species ot 
obligate fresh-water plants in the Arc- 
tic. All such plants are rare there, 
restricted, as they are, to small, shallow 
ponds that become free of ice earl 
owing to a favorable exposure. R. lap- 
ponicus, the Lapland buttercup, grows 
in damp moss or in sphagnum bogs. 
Although only two inches in height, it 
towers over its neighbor, the net-veined 
willow, Salix reticulata. 

The northern 
only two species which occur in the 
Arctic. Anemone parviflora, in the Far 


anemone is one ot 


North, is generally restricted to south- 
ern and favorable exposures. The sepals, 
while pure white above, are silky and 
delicately tinged with blue beneath. 
A. richardsoni, Richardson’s anemone, 
is a species usually and almost ex- 
found in thickets, 
where it has a sufficient but neverthe- 


clusively willow 
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less early-melting snow cover. Among 
willows in a shallow depression, its re- 
quirements are met and it Is at its best. 

Neither of the tofieldias are very 
photogenic, but they are of interest be- 
cause they are the only arctic repre- 
sentatives of the huge Lily tamily. T’o- 
fieldia pusilla, dwarf false asphodel, is 
quite common and is circumpolar. 7. 
coccinea is a much rarer, lime-loving 
plant with a peculiar and spotty dis- 
tribution in North America and east- 
ern Asia. 

Oxyria digyna, mountain sorrel, 1s 
frequently referred to as the rhubarb 
ot the Arctic. It does indeed resemble 
rhubarb in taste and is one of the most 
important food plants of the area. An 
admirable scurvy-preventive, it has saved 
many lives. O. digyna has a high vita- 
min content; the leaves and young 
stems may be eaten raw as a salad, 
cooked as a vegetable, or stewed as 
rhubarb. It is gathered by the Eskimos 
who eat the leaves fresh or preserve 
them in seal oil. Fresh leaves and stems 
are eaten by caribou, muskoxen, and 
geese, while lemmings and arctic hares 
preter the fleshy rhizomes. 

Polygonum viviparum, alpine bistort, 
is another important food source. The 
may be eaten raw but is 
better when cooked; it is a choice deli- 


root-stock 


cacy of some Eskimo groups who pre- 
serve it by freezing or in seal oil. The 
bulbils are eaten by ptarmigan and lem- 
mings. [he lower flowers on the spike 
are replaced by these bulbils for vege- 
tative reproduction. A great many arc- 
tic plants must of necessity have adapted 
themselves to various means of vegeta- 


Pinguicula vulgaris. 









tive reproduction, as otherwise they 


would be unable to survive in unfavor. 


able years. 

Caltha palustria var. arctica, the 
arctic marsh-marigold, is a western are- 
tic relative of the familiar plant of our 
temperate zone. Its manner ot growth 
is similar to that of our own plant, in 
shallow water or wet marshy places, 

To be Continued 


BEGONIAS (from page 86) 


talked about species belonging to this 
group. Most exasperating is B. ken- 
worthyi, introduced in 1948 by Mac. 
Dougall from Mexico and named for 
the late Eva Kenworthy Gray, beloved 
begonia hybridizer. It has a real star- 
shape with five points and the rubbery- 
like leaves are slate-grey in color, with 
an unusual grey-purple bloom, depressed 
light veins and red underneath. The 
one plant | had tor five years I was un- 
able to propagate and, alas, it is now 
dead. A hybrid of B. kenworthyi pro- 
duced in 1953 by Don Horton, which 
he named ‘Kumwha, sounds interesting 
to me; perhaps some day I shall acquire 
that and have better success in growing 
it. Don describes ‘Kumwha’ as having 
gray blue-green leaves with lighter veins 
and red underneath. He produced it 
by crossing B. kenworthyi with ‘Reich- 
enheimi.’ 

Most sensational of obscure origin is 
‘Iron Cross’ which was introduced to 
England trom Malayria by Maurice 
Mason. ‘Iron Cross’ has large rough 
red hairy leaves, which are puckered 
and pimpled and apple-green in color. 
The dark pattern, 
which surrounds the four main veins, is 
in the form of a German Iron Cross. 
‘Iron Cross’ is not difhcult to grow; 
and although it has become available 
to the trade only in the past year, it is 
bound to be more plentiful as it can be 
produced from seed. Seedlings may not 


chocolate - brown 


come one hundred percent true. How- 
ever, seeds my husband planted about a 
vear ago produced fifteen plants of which 
only one is not true to type. 

Each year when it comes time tor re- 
potting the rhizomatous begonias, which 
is usually done in August, I try in 
vain to cut down on the number, but 
each one has its charms. With the many 
new hybrids being developed each year, 
it is a challenge I cannot resist, and 
so the number increases, crowding out 
those already in the collection. 
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TIME TO FERTILIZE 


By Freeman A. Weiss 


Dr. Weiss prepared this material espe- 
cially for rose growers—it was published 
originally in the April 1958 BULLETIN of the 
Potomac Rose Society, but his remarks on 
fertilizing practices apply as well to all 
plant growers. Dr. Weiss was a plant pa- 
thologist with the U.S.D.A. for thirty years, 
is now Curator of American Type Culture 
Collection, Washington, D. C. 


To the nature gardener the proper 
nutrition of plants is a simple and sure 
process. Essentially it consists of provid- 
ing a liberal supply of organic matter, 
which acting upon the basic minerals 
assumed to be present in all soils, what- 
ever their origin, releases just the right 
amount of each essential nutrient for 
plant growth. Sometimes a bit of extra 
phosphorous is conceded to be needed, 
provided it is obtained from bonemeal 
or phosphate rock, uncontaminated by 
artificial chemical treatment. A supple- 
ment of nitrogen may be tolerated too, 
but only if it comes from a safe organic 
source, such as animal by-products. One 
should never be concerned about a par- 
ticular ratio of the major plant nutri- 
ents—nitrogen, phosphorous, and potas- 
situm—because the plant itself will ab- 
sorb them selectively as and when it 
needs them at any growth stage. It is 
only a sheer waste to add these ele- 
ments in commercial fertilizers, and 
much worse—ruinous, in fact, to the 
soil—if any chemical materials such as 
nitrate of soda, sulfate of ammonia, 
muriate of potash, etc. are used. True, 
these names do sound a bit grim, but 
the materials themselves are common 
ingredients of most commercial fertiliz- 
ers and as such have been in use for a 
long time, in the course of which some 
record-breaking crop yields have been 
produced by them. In fact, some fine 
roses have been produced from mate- 
rials such as these, without benefit of 
any animal product at all. 

This leads to the other side of the 
fertilizer story, which in its extreme 
form involves one in all kinds of com- 
plicated chemical formulas, with spe- 
cial ratios of the major elements for 
different kinds of plants, and containing 
numerous accessory or trace elements 
that have been found essential for plant 
growth, though only in extremely small 
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amounts. Working out a nutritional pro- 
gram tor a plant becomes a complex 
chemico-mathematical exercise. Such di- 
versions are doubtless entertaining, and 
perhaps keep one from falling into more 
objectionable habits, but it has not been 
convincingly shown that they really re- 
sult in better roses. 

It should be kept in mind that the 
absorbing organs of plants—the roots— 
are not mere inert sieves that let any- 
thing through that may be dissolved in 
the soil water. They are selective to a 
marked degree, taking up materials 
(always in solution) that the plant 
needs at a particular stage of growth 
and excluding others not needed at that 
time; also changing the pattern of se- 
lection as the plant progresses from 
seedling to maturity. ‘The roots are 
not perfectly selective in relation to 
the plant’s needs, however; if you ex- 
pose a plant to an excess of one element, 
that element is likely to be taken up out 
of proportion to others, and unbalanced 
nutrition results. For instance, an ex- 
cess of nitrogen usually results in a 
soft, succulent growth of tissue, lacking 
strength and rigidity and low in cold 
resistance; furthermore, the plant de- 
velops vegetatively at the expense of 
bloom and fruit. Excessive uptake of 
certain elements beyond the need for 
normal growth may lead to toxic ef- 
fects, just as the lack of an essential 
element may produce a deficiency dis- 
ease. 

Most gardeners — and for present 
purposes we mean rose gardeners — 
choose a middle course in their ferti- 
lizer practice. They avidly acquire and 
use all the organic matter they can get 
—manure, compost, and purchased ma- 
terials such as peat —and they supple- 
ment it with chemical sources of the 
major and minor plant nutrients. No 
one has been able to show that plants 
distinguish between the phosphorous or 
potassium in a 5-10-5 garden fertilizer 
on the one hand, and these elements as 
derived from natural soil minerals on 
the other. The gardener simply aims to 
have enough of these elements available 
at all stages of the plant’s development, 
so he applies fertilizer that contains 
them in what is judged to be adequate 
amounts. As far as he is concerned, the 
plant can take it or leave it. Experience 
has shown that usually the plant takes 
it, and moreover profits by it. It grows 
larger and produces more bloom or 


fruit than it would have, if it had to 
acquire all its essential nutrients by the 
action of its roots and the organic frac- 
tion of the soil upon the relatively inert 
soil particles. That is the sole basis of 
the artificial fertilization of garden or 
field soils, though naturally a constant 
effort is made to approximate ever more 
closely the fertilizer mixture that the 
plant will use most profitably, having 
neither an excess nor deficiency of essen- 
tial minerals. For the most part, how- 
ever, the plant does its own selecting. 

One difficulty of fertilizer applica- 
tions at widely spaced intervals is that 
they provide more nutrients than needed 
all at once, and are subject to loss by 
leaching and run-off water and to ap- 
propriation by the myriads of soil or- 
ganisms in the intervals between appli- 
cations. They may even fail at critical 
times to meet the needs of growing 
plants. A better approach to ideal con- 
ditions would be to provide for con- 
stant renewal of each nutrient as it is 
used up. In some commercial establish- 
ments where crops are produced on an 
assembly line basis, especially where 
they are grown in solution cultures 
(hydroponics) the depletion of each 
major nutrient is followed by periodic 
analyses and just the right amount is 
then restored to the solution in which 
the roots grow. 

Two recent developments in fertiliz- 
ers for garden use give the small scale 
grower the ability to keep nutrient 
levels more nearly uniform and opti- 
mum than the practice of adding solid 
fertilizer only two or three times a year. 

The first of these is the development 
of concentrated totally soluble fertiliz- 
ers which, when suitably diluted, can 
be applied to the foliage of plants and 
are absorbed to some extent directly. 
This has been shown to occur with 
certain soluble forms of nitrogen, iron, 
and phosphorus. The plant gets a di- 
rect lift. To be sure, this only supple- 
ments the absorption of mineral nutri- 
ents by the roots. So-called “foliar feed- 
ing” can be repeated at intervals of 
one to four weeks throughout the grow- 
ing season so that the plant remains on 
a reasonably uniform diet. 

The second development is the pro- 
duction of high nitrogen fertilizers (up 
to nearly forty per cent) in which the 
nitrogen is chemically bound in a sort 
of plastic, and is only slowly released 
by the natural solubilizing and _ nitrifi- 
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cation processes in the soil. ‘These nitro- 
gen compounds are known under the 
general name ‘“‘Ureaform”’, but are sold 
under a variety of trade names such as 
‘“Uramite’’, “Golden Vigoro’’, “Borden 
38”’, and so on. They permit one to 
place enough nitrogen for the entire 
growing season within the plant’s range 
at one time, but the plant can actually 
draw on it only as the nitrogen becomes 
available. The inert nature of the ma- 
terial eliminates fertilizer burning by 
the heavy application, and also prevents 
loss by leaching. To the plant it is 
something like having a constant an- 
nuity, with the checks coming in when- 
ever the need arises. The “Ureatorm”’ 
fertilizers are available both as single- 
element (nitrogen) products, and as 
mixtures containing phosphorous, potas- 
sium, and perhaps minor elements. 
All experimentally minded rose grow- 
ers should give foliar feeding and *‘U rea- 
form’ nitrogen fertilizers a trial. 


Pre-Emergent Control of 
CRABGRASS 
By Irving B. McNulty 


Mr. McNulty is Associate Professor of 
Botany, Division of Biology, University of 


Utah. 


ne is the No. 1 weed pest in 
lawns today. A native of Europe, it 
has spread rapidly in this country and 
now is found in all forty-eight states. 
Certain characteristics of crabgrass make 
it dificult to control, and being a very 
vigorous plant, it can compete success- 
fully with desirable turf grasses. It is 
an annual grass rather than a broad- 
leaf plant like dandelion. Consequently, 
it is dificult to eradicate with selective 
herbicides—that is, herbicides that will 
kill turf weeds without doing perma- 
nent injury to grasses. When it grows 
in the lawn, it assumes a low spreading 
habit and escapes being cut by the lawn 
mower. 

Crabgrass produces seed in prodigious 
quantities — even the smallest plants 
produce some seed. Over most of the 
country the seeds usually begin to ger- 
minate as early as February. 

At present there are three methods of 
killing crabgrass with applications of 
herbicides : 

One method utilizes chemicals that 
will kill the crabgrass plants during 





germination. However, crabgrass plants 
do not germinate all at once. While 
most of the seeds germinate in the 
spring, some germination will take place 
throughout the summer, even as late as 
September. Consequently, such herbi- 
cides must be applied at repeated inter- 
vals during the summer to insure ade- 
quate control. 

A second method is to apply a selective 
herbicide on the lawn which will kill 
the growing crabgrass plants without 
excessive injury to turf grasses. Desir- 
able broad-leaf turf plants, such as di- 
chondra, are seriously injured by most 
ot this type of selective herbicide. Many 
grasses are discolored and some, such as 
bentgrasses, may be injured. 

A third method is to kill the crab- 
grass seeds before they germinate with- 
out injury to desirable turf grasses or 
dichondra. 

One of the oldest pre-emergent herbi- 
cides of the third type used to control 
crabgrass is lead arsenate. A single ap- 
plication in the autumn or the spring 
kills the seed and thus prevents germi- 
nation, eliminating the necessity of re- 
peated applications. “PAX Crabgrass 
and Soil Pest Control’, a commercial 
product containing lead arsenate as an 
active ingredient, has been on the mar- 
ket in the western United States for 
over fifteen years. However, the manu- 
tacturer wanted an even more effective 
product in the control of crabgrass and 
difficult-to-control soil pests, such as 
lawn moth larvae. Research provided 
the answer to this in a new combination 
ot dry arsenicals and chlordane. 

The research program, conducted 
during the past five years in Utah and 
California, developed the new formula 
which is now on the market as “PAX 
Crabgrass and Soil Pest Control’ Im- 
proved with AR-76! and chlordane. 
Over a hundred combinations of arseni- 
cals and other herbicides were tried in 
laboratory and field tests before the 
present formula was determined. 

‘PAX Crabgrass and Soil Pest Con- 
trol” Improved with AR-76 and chlor- 
dane is a multi-purpose lawn treatment 
which not only effectively controls 
crabgrass by killing the dormant seeds, 
but also kills insect pests, including 
night crawlers, lawn moth larvae, grubs, 
cut worms, earwigs and ants. The prod- 
1—AR-76 is the manufacturer's designation of 

its combination of dry arsenicals used in the 


present “PAX Crabgrass and Soil Pest Con- 
trol.”’ 


uct contains ammonium sulphate t, 
provide nitrogen fertilizer. 

The effectiveness of the new product 
was tested in California and in Utah 
under varying climatic conditions and 
found to be ninety to ninety-eight per. 
cent, when used according to directions 
and also superior to several applications 
of other chemicals commonly used for 
crabgrass control. The time of appli- 
cation is very important, as the new 
product must be in contact with the 
seed prior to germination, preferably 
for at least two or three weeks. 

Fortunately, the AR-76 remains ac- 
tive for a long period of time so the 
product may be applied in the autumn. 
even before some of the seeds have rip- 
ened and fallen to the ground. As it 
kills the seeds on contact, the crabgrass 
will not appear the following season, 
‘Test plots in several areas of the coun- 
try have remained tree from crabgrass 
for three years now. 

In tests conducted at the University 
of Utah during the past five years, a 
single application of “PAX Crabgrass 
and Soil Pest Control” was found to 
be superior to several applications of 
other chemicals commonly used for 
crabgrass control. 

There are a number of advantages 
of “Pax Crabgrass and Soil Pest Con- 
trol” Improved with AR-76 and chlor- 
dane. It kills the seed prior to germina- 
tion and thus needs to be applied only 
once any time between Labor Day and 
the beginning of seed germination in the 
spring. It fertilizes the lawn and thus 
improves its appearance rather than 
discoloring it. Lawn-moth larvae, grubs, 
cut worms, earwigs, ants, night crawl- 
ers and other lawn pests are killed 
promptly with the new combination of 
dry arsenicals and chlordane. The prod- 
uct has the additional advantage of easy 
application with a fertilizer spreader 
without the need for measuring and 
mixing ingredients. 


Another Stubborn 
Lawn Weed Succumbs 
John Cornman and Robert G. Mow- 
er, of the Department of Floriculture 
and Ornamental Horticulture, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York have re- 
ported that “Endothal”’ (disodium 3, 6 


— endoxahexahydrophthalate) at the 
rate ot one pound in fifty to one hun- 


(Continued on page 106) 
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OUR GARDEN LILACS 


By John C. Wister 


This is the address which Dr. Wister, 
Director of the Arthur Hoyt Horticultural 
Foundation, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, de- 
livered at the Twelfth Annual American 
Horticultural Council, held in Denver, Colo. 


HE COMMON lilac, Syringa vulgaris, 
T: one of the most popular garden 
shrubs. It succeeds in all but the warm- 
est sections of this continent and grows 
particularly well in the colder areas. 
It prefers lime soil, but will tolerate 
acidity. It is so adaptable and so com- 
monly seen, that it is often taken for 
granted and not given the prominent 
position and the attention it deserves. 

The genus Syringa, which includes 
over twenty-five species, is one of about 
twenty genera belonging to the olive 
family. Its closest and best-known hardy 
relatives are the ash, forsythia and 
privet. The name Syringa is believed to 
have come from the Greek syrinx, 
meaning pipe, and is supposed to have 
referred to the mock orange (Philadel- 
phus), to which the name Syringa was 
first applied. 


EARLY HIsTory 

The history of the common lilac is 
fascinating. Augerius Giselenius Bus- 
bequius, the Austrian ambassador to the 
Sultan of Turkey during the sixteenth 
century, found it growing in the gar- 
dens of Constantinople. No one knew 
where it came trom or how many years 
or centuries it had been grown. Bus- 
bequius introduced it to Vienna in 
1554. By 1600 it was being grown in 
Holland and England. It was appar- 
ently well known in this country before 
the American Revolution. Its wild home 
was not discovered until about 1818, 
when it was found growing in the 
mountains of Hungary and Bulgaria. 

In the nineteenth century, French, 
Belgian and German nurserymen raised 
seedlings and gave names to varieties 
that seemed new or desirable to them 
in color or form. Among the first of 
these men were Audibert, Billiard, 
Briot, Legraye, Leroy, Libert-Dari- 
mont, Simon-Louis, Spaeth and van 
Houtte. Records of their varieties are 
to be found in Mrs. McKelvey’s mono- 
graph and in LILACS FOR AMERICA, the 
survey ot the American Asociation of 
Botanical Gardens and Arboretums. 
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Some of the oldest varieties, or at least 
plants now bearing their names, are 
grown in the great collections of the 
Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, 
Massachusetts, and of Highland Park, 
Rochester, New York. 

Only a handful of these varieties are 
worthy from today’s point of view, so 
fast has been lilac progress during the 
past fifty or seventy-five years. Over 
three quarters of the one hundred vari- 
eties recommended by the A.A. B.G.A. 
survey are originations of Victor Le- 
moine and his son Emile, Nancy, 
France, who introduced lilac varieties 
trom 1870 to 1940. 

In the past quarter century, several 
American and Canadian breeders have 
made important additions. Among these 
are John Dunbar, of the Rochester, 
New York, park system; the late Theo- 
dore A. Havemeyer, a past president of 
the Horticultural Society of New York; 
Walter B. Clarke, San Jose, California; 
Edward J. Gardner, Horicon, Wiscon- 
sin; A. M. Brand, Faribault, Minne- 
sota; Miss Isabella Preston, Ottawa. 
Ontario, and Dr. F. L. Skinner, Drop- 


more, Manitoba. 


CULTURE 

The culture of lilacs is simple. Plants 
will survive shade, bad soil and drought, 
but to produce the best flowers they 
require full sun, good soil and feeding, 
and yearly pruning after the blooming 
season. Pruning should be done to keep 
the plants shapely, to keep them within 
bounds, and to encourage the young 
growth for future years’ bloom. Single 
stem plants are poor risks, because of 
the danger of borer attack. I prefer 
six to a dozen good stems and, as the 
plants get older, I cut out two or three 
of the largest each year. Crisscross 
growth should also be removed, and 
the plant should be opened up enough 
to allow sunlight to reach interior 
stems. 

There are great differences of opin- 
ion on the merits of propagation by 
cuttings and by grafting. Most nur- 
series graft on ash or privet, and some 
graft on lilac seedlings. 

It is claimed that, if planted deep, 
the scion of the graft makes own roots 
in a year or two. [hat is true of a 





large number of the grafted lilacs. But 
how deep is deep? And how is the 
ultimate consumer to know whether 
the plant he gets is one of the large 
number with own roots, or the small 
number without ? 

Some nurseries lift the plant at the 
end of the first or second season and 
cut off the grafting stock. Then they 
sell the plants as own root, which they 
are, in spite of having originally been 
grafted. But how can the ultimate con- 
sumer, who is not a plant expert, know 
whether all the grafting stock has been 
cut off the individual plant he receives? 

If ash or privet stock remains, it may 
send up suckers that the beginner will 
not notice and that may eventually kill 
the lilac. If lilac stock remains and 
sends up suckers, the gardener in a few 
vears may have an inferior seedling 
instead of a fine named variety. 

If the grafted plant has not made 
own roots in the nursery, it may still 
do so in the garden of its new owner. 
But if it does not, it will die after 
Hourishing a few years. 

A few nurseries prefer to propagate 
lilacs by budding. Apparently it is still 
cheaper, and the _ resulting growth 
quicker. The bud is above ground until 
the plant is sold, unless the nurseries 
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reset the plant deeply. If this is done, 
however, an extra year is required, 
which nullities the commercial advan- 
tage of the quick growth. It seems to 
me unlikely that a good percentage of 
budded plants will make own roots 
after reaching the ultimate consumer. 


PROPAGATION BY CUTTINGS 

Cuttings are usually made of half- 
ripened wood in June. The old-fashioned 
method sometimes produced as many 
as ninety good rooted plants out of one 
hundred by autumn, if the cuttings 
were taken at exactly the right time. If 
cuttings were taken only a few days 
too early or too late, the percentage of 
success was small. The greatest com- 
mercial disadvantage of this method, 
however, is the number of years—three, 
four, five or more — needed to produce 
a three to four-foot or four to five-foot 
salable plant. This makes it necessary to 
get comparatively high prices for the 
plants. 

With modern hormones, plastic tents, 
continuous mist, and so forth, good root- 
ing percentages are higher and quicker. 
There are, however, still certain vari- 
eties that do not respond well enough 
to make the cutting method commer- 
cially practical. Furthermore, the slow 
afttergrowth remains the same, and this 
makes the resulting plants expensive. 
Until the gardener is willing to pay up 
to double for a plant grown from cut- 
tings, few nurseries will be able to af- 
ford the method. 

The amateur and the small nursery- 
man can produce plants quickly and 
cheaply from suckers, but this method 
does not lend itself to modern mass pro- 
duction. Propagation by seeds is easy, 
and if seeds are selected from good va- 
rieties, some of the resulting plants may 
flower well. The chances of getting a 
plant as good as, or better than, the 
seed parent is, of course, small. 

Lilacs have few important pests. 
Scale insects are easily controlled by 
sprays. Lilac borer and leopard moth 
infestations may be discovered by watch- 
ing for the borer sawdust. Carbon bi- 
sulphide or proprietary preparations may 
then be injected into the hole to kill the 
pest. 

The larger digger wasp is often 
blamed for girdling stems in summer, 
but apparently the damage is actually 
done by the smaller European hornet. 
Experts advise wiping out the nests, but 
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finding them is like looking for a needle 
in a haystack. I have not yet tried the 
triple-strength Japanese beetle spray 
containing derris dust that is recom- 
mended. 

Damage from fungi and bacteria is 
occasionally reported, but it is not often 
serious enough to cause any great con- 
cern if the plants are well grown. Any- 
thing can happen in unsuitable loca- 
tions. Cutting out and burning aftected 
parts is a good standard practice for 
most troubles, and easier than spray 
programs. | 


A SELECTION OF LILACS 

Choosing varieties is a difficult but 
fascinating task. Excellent guides are 
the A. A. B. G. A. lilac surveys of 1941 
and 1953 which recommended one 
hundred varieties from the more than 
eight hundred listed. Beginners will do 
well to choose from this recommended 
list. Those who know lilacs may prefer 


varieties that at the time of the later - 


survey were too little known to be 
fairly judged. In the following notes, 
all varieties, unless otherwise credited, 
are trom Lemoine. 

Selections should be made to secure 
a long season of bloom and a wide 
range of color. The first lilacs to bloom 
are the early hybrids. These were origi- 
nated by Lemoine, who produced them 





by crossing the common lilac and Sy,. 
inga oblata giraldi, Released first jp 
1911, the best-known varieties are ‘Co. 
tinat’, ‘Lamartine’, ‘Louvois’ and ‘Mop. 
tesquieu . 

In 1936, Skinner introduced a new 
and even more important set of hy. 
brids. He used, instead of Syringa ob- 
lata giraldi, the broader, flat-topped 
and shorter Korean lilac, Syringa ob- 
lata dilatata. ‘Vhe Skinner hybrids fe. 
tain those desirable characteristics. The 
best-known varieties are ‘Assessippj’ 
and ‘Pocahontas’. 

Still more recently, Clarke has intro- 
duced a giraldi set, the best of which 
probably is the pink ‘Esther Staley’, 

In planting, one should use more 
white than other colors to brighten the 
garden. The deep colors should be near 
the pale ones, and the pinks near the 
blues for contrast. 

‘Vestale’ and ‘Mont Blanc’ have long 
been the two outstanding single whites, 
The best-known double white is ‘Ellen 
Willmott’. A recent addition is ‘Alice 
Harding’. 

In violet shades, ‘Cavour’, ‘De Miri- 
bel’, and ‘Marechal Lannes’ are single; 
‘Henri Robert’ is double. 

In the bluish tints, ‘Decaisne’, ‘Mau- 
rice Barres’ and ‘Firmament’ are single, 
and “Olivier de Serres’ and ‘President 
Grevy’, doubles. The bluest of all is 
‘President Lincoln’, which was devel- 
oped by Dunbar. 

Lemoine named his first introduction 
in 1870 ‘Jacques Callot’; this is still 
one of the finest of the common “‘lilac” 
colors. In lilac-colored doubles, ‘Henri 
Martin’ and the late-flowering ‘Victor 
Lemoine’ are outstanding. 

It is not known who produced the 
oldest and palest pink variety, ‘Ma- 
crostachya’, but the pinkest pink, ‘Lucie 
Baltet’, came from one of the oldest 
of French Nurseries, Baltet Freres, of 
Troyes. One of Lemoine’s first double 
pinks was ‘Belle de Nancy’. Later pinks 
were ‘Mme. Antoine Buchner’ and ‘Ka- 
therine Havemeyer’. 

‘There are many magnificent lilacs in 
the magenta shades. Francisque Morel, 
a landscape architect and nurseryman 
of Lyons, named his best seedling ‘Mme, 
F, Morel’ for his wife. Among Le- 
moine varieties, ‘Reaumur’ is one of the 
most reliable for yearly bloom, and 
‘Paul Thirion’ is particularly famous 
for its red buds. ‘Capitaine Baltet’ is 


the most reliable bloomer in the Swarth- 
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more College collection. 

Fine single purple varieties are legion. 
The best known, perhaps, is “Ludwig 
Spaeth’ (originally, ‘Andenken an Lud- 
wig Spaeth’, and later translated into 
French as ‘Souvenir de Ludwig Spaeth’). 
Lemoine raised many fine purples; one 
not so well known as it should be, is 
‘Toussaint L’Ouverture’. Havemeyer 
‘natroduced ‘Mrs. W. FE, Marshall’, a 
rather small-flowering but intense red- 
ourple. Good dark doubles are lacking. 

| should like to add a few comments 
about novelties which, not yet widely 
known nor tested, seem most promising. 

New single white lilacs are Lemoine’s 
‘Fraicheur’ and Dunbar’s ‘Henry Clay’. 
Just off white is ‘Primrose’, a sport 
from Marie Legraye grown at Jan 
Spek’s nursery at Boskoop. In Holland 
and in England it is a true yellow. 
What it will be under the hotter Amer- 
ican sun remains to be seen. Lemoine’s 
‘Crepuscule’ (which means twilight) is 
a most promising blue. 

Since Havemeyer’s death in the 1930's, 
a number of his seedlings from the 
variety ‘Mme. F. Morel’ have become 
available, though apparently never form- 
ally introduced by any particular nur- 
sery. [here are certainly four outstand- 
ing varieties among these. ‘Charm’, 
year after year, has been proclaimed 
the finest of all lilacs at the Ewing 
Park Lilac Arboretum, Des Moines, 
Iowa. ‘Glory’, while admittedly some- 
what unreliable in its blooming, has 
probably the largest flower. ‘The spikes 
are so heavy they often hang down. 
‘Night’ is the darkest and latest-bloom- 
ing variety available, and ‘Priscilla’, 
which is much like ‘Glory’, is extremely 
tree-blooming. 

The variety raised by, and named 
tor, the late Edward J. Gardner has 
shown itself a remarkably fine pink in 
the first few years of its trial at Roches- 
ter. It probably belongs with the early 
hybrids. 

Three promising purples raised by 
A. M. Brand are the ones he named for 
himself, for Col. William R. Plum, 
and for Margaret Rice Gould, wife of 
the president of Carlton College. 

A favorite of mine after more than 
ten years of trial is a variety developed 
by Dr. Casper Nelson, a Dakota medi- 
cal professor, which has not yet been 
distributed. Much like ‘Reaumur’ in 
flower, its distinctive feature is its com- 
pact, symmetrical growth, a quality 
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much to be desired and often sadly 
lacking in the finest lilacs. It bears the 
name ‘Diane’ in honor of the origina- 
tor’s granddaughter. 


FURTHER IMPROVEMENT NEEDED 

There is a need for a new generation 
of young lilacs breeders to carry on the 
work of Lemoine and the other breeders 
mentioned. No matter how fine the 
present finest varieties are, there is 
still not only room for improvement, 
but necessity for it. More compact and 
shapely plants are needed. ‘Too many 
present-day varieties either spread or 
get too tall and ungainly, unless con- 
stantly and severely pruned. Needed 
also are comparatively dwarf varieties 
for today’s smaller houses and gardens. 

Plants should be more resistant to 
mildew and other fungi or bacteria, and 
vearly blooming should be more con- 
sistent. Some present-day varieties seem 
to give prolific bloom only every other 
year or only every third or fourth year. 

1 do not consider flower size highly 
important and am content that some 
varieties should have small spikes and 
lowers. But many gardeners will want 
still larger flowers. Clearer colors, | 
think, are necessary—bluer blues and, 
particularly, pinker pinks. Perhaps more 
brilliant red-purples and deeper blue- 
black-purples can be developed. Colors 
should not fade in hot sun as quickly 
as some do now. 

A longer season of bloom is also de- 
sirable. This can be achieved through 
a greater flower substance, which would 
keep each spike in good condition longer 
in spite of hot sun or sudden heavy 
rains, or through the production of 
varieties that open earlier and those 
that remain in good condition later 
than present varieties. 

In addition to all these desired quali- 
ties, the fragrance should be strong, and 
the varieties must be easy of propaga- 
tion. If they are not, our modern mass- 
producing nurseries will reject them in 
favor of poorer sorts that are easier to 
handle. 

These requirements are many. The 
qualities will not be easy to ‘achieve. 
Certainly they will not be easy to com- 
bine. Breeding will be a long job—five 
to ten years or more between genera- 
tions. That, however, is no longer than 
the time required in the breeding of 
daffodils, peonies and rhododendrons. 
Daffodils and peonies require little space. 


Much can be done in the small back- 
vard. Lilacs require more space than 
daffodils and peonies but not more than 
rhododendrons. Let it be noted that 
there are in this country today some 
dozens of rhododendron breeders, many 
of them amateurs with small gardens. 
It is clear that the known requirements 
tor lilac breeding need not stop young 
or enthusiastic breeders. 

For the amateur with the small gar- 
den, space requirements may seem the 
worst stumbling block. To make the 
crosses and grow the seedlings for two 
or three years, however, requires little 
room. After that, cannot the good ofh- 
ces of the American Horticultural Coun- 
cil be brought into play by putting the 
breeders in touch with nurseries, ar- 
boretums, botanic gardens, parks or 
state experiment stations that have am- 
ple space? Could not some of these 
line out, even a foot apart, one hundred 
or one thousand seedlings a year and 
grow them on for ten years or so while 
they are being judged and the few out- 
standing ones selected? I do not think 
the cost would be prohibitive. 





GRAFTING OPPORTUNITIES (from page 93) 
nurseries. Pear and quince have been 
grafted here on the black chokeberry, 
S. melanocarpa (or Aronia melano- 
carpa, in older literature). 

Taxodium, bald cypress. The T. disti- 
chum native to southern I[\linois swamps 
can be grown on dry land anywhere in 
the state that lime content is not too 
high. On good soil it grows rapidly. 
Spring bark grafts also are practical 
to graft on it both 7°. ascendens (pond 
bald cypress) and the dawn redwood 
(Metasequoia) though the dawn-red- 
wood may not prove permanently com- 
patible. The latter species, a “living 
fossil’”’ from China, is variable, one of the 
finest clones being “No. 9” at the U.S. 
National Arboretum. Several other trees 
there and one planted by the late Pro- 
fessor Buckholz at the University of 
Illinois in Urbana have cones in 1958. 
Taxodium, \ike Metasequoia, is also 
readily rooted from summer cuttings, 
according to Rocknoll Nurseries, in 
Ohio. Midwest interest is increasing in 
I’. ascendens which appears to have 
certain advantages over J". distichum in 
landscape work, both in habit and ap- 
parent resistance to foliage discolora- 
tion sometimes evident on the latter in 
some Illinois soils. 
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Housewife’s Ganden 


By Gertrude B. Foster 


Mrs. Foster is Editor of the HERB GROWER 
MAGAZINE. 


— SPRING we enumerated the herb 
species in our garden, over two hun- 
dred, and made a plan of the twenty- 
five beds with lists of varieties in each. 
Here we thought was the answer to 
people who walked about the garden 
asking, “‘What is that, how do you use 
this 2”? At the time there was one plant 
we couldn’t name. It was similar to a 
number of neighboring sages so we 
didn’t worry about leaving it off the 
list, not having positive identification. 

By the middle of July, when visitors 
began to arrive in numbers to see herbs 
growing in a garden, the mystery plant 
had grown up and begun to bud. As 
soon as the reddish purple blossoms 
opened, we had a star on our hands. 
Every guest in the garden gravitated 
towards it with the inevitable question, 
“What is that lovely plant?” 

The leaves were not fragrant like 
many of the salvias, but they were ar- 
ranged in opposite pairs on the square 
stems. Obviously it belonged to the 
mint family. The half-inch long blos- 
soms, arranged along one side of the 
stem in a dense spike, were two-lipped, 
another sign of its mint-kinship. The 
whole plant was two feet tall, and 
almost two feet in diameter, with many 
branching stems clothed with three-inch 
long, obtuse, crenate-margined leaves. 
From the opening of the first flowers 
until the last killing frost, this singular 
specimen was the most striking color 
spot in the whole green garden. No 
other plant bloomed so continuously 
with no seedy effect during its long sea- 
son. 

I remembered that it was one of sev- 
eral choice herbs given to me by Mrs. 
Mortimer Fox from her garden of rar- 
ities in Mt. Kisco, New York, The 
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label had been lost over the winter. In 
the spring, the hardy perennial looked 
like one of the familiar denizens of the 
garden, but by August it was urgent to 
find a name for it. Still convinced that 
it was a salvia, too new to be mentioned 
in Mrs. Fox’s book, THE YEARS IN MY 
HERB GARDEN, | sent a sprig to “‘Plan- 
tation Gardens” in Rustberg, Virginia. 
I knew that many of the unusual list- 
ings in their herb catalog had come 
trom sources given to them by Mrs. 
Fox. They offered twelve biennial or 
perennial salvias; surely the purple 
beauty would be among them. ‘To my 
great surprise, Mrs. Chaltin the owner 
of “Plantation Gardens,” wrote that 
our elegant plant, which was growing 
in her garden, was listed in her catalog 
not as a salvia but as Teucrium hircani- 
cum. It is Persian germander. 

It had never occurred to me to com- 
pare its blossoms with the little, glossy- 
leaved germander, used so often in herb 
gardens as a neat edging. When I did, 
it was easy to see the similarity in shape ; 
though the ten-inch tall plant has pink 
flowers, they are arranged in the same 
way on one side of the blossom spike. 
The leaves are very different in tex- 
ture and color. As the dwarf ger- 
mander, Jeucrium chamaedrys is very 
pungent and the wrinkled-leaved taller 
one almost scentless, no relationship 
was suggested by handling the plants. 

Here was proof again of the value of 
the binomial system which depends 
upon the blossoms for classification. But 
it also reminded me of the pleasure of 
growing a number of species of the 
same genus to discover the curious di- 
vergencies occurring in difterent parts 
ot the world. “Plantation Gardens’”’ of- 
fers five T'eucrium species in seed. | 
shall try the hardy ones in the garden. 
I. fruticans I have been fortunate 
enough to enjoy for several years as 
another gift from Mrs. Fox’s garden. 
It is a tender, trailing-stemmed, gray- 
leaved plant with blue blossoms which 
also seems surprising to be related to 
the gout-herb, germander, used instead 
otf dwarf box in northern gardens. 7. 
fruticans must be wintered indoors, and 
seed is not generally available. 

Several of the Jeucrium species en- 
joyed an ancient reputation for reliev- 
ing the aches and pains of rheumatism 
and gout. They are listed in the twenti- 
eth century U.S. Dispensatories but 
not with the expectation of being used 









today. Columbine, 4 quilegia vulgaris, 
is also listed there, as it was once used 
as a diuretic and diaphoretic. 

Part of the fun of including the 
showier garden flowers in the herb 
garden is the reaction of visitors. Be. 
cause so many of the plants there can 
be pointed out as salad herbs, meat sea- 
sonings, rose jar ingredients, and go 
forth, visitors immediately develop the 
attitude which Sir James Edward Smith 
deplored in the early nineteenth cep. 
tury. He was one of those who helped 
to make botany a separate subject from 
medicine. In his book AN INTRODUc- 
TION TO PHYSIOLOGICAL AND SYSTrR. 
MATICAL BOTANY, he says: “Some peo- 
ple are ever enquiring ‘what is the use’ 
of any particular plant, by which they 
mean ‘what food or physic, or what 
materials for the painter or dyer does 
it afford? They look on a beautiful 
flowery meadow with admiration, only 
in proportion as it affords nauseous 
drugs or salves. Others consider a bot- 
anist with respect only as he may be 
able to teach them some profitable im- 
provement in tanning, or dyeing, by 
which they may quickly grow rich, and 
be then perhaps no longer of any use to 
mankind or themselves’. 

Of course, it is a matter of pride 
with herb fanciers to be able to furnish 
some tale of original use with every 
plant grown, but we should keep our 
sense of humor about it, for we find 
ourselves coming full circle with an 
earlier day. 


LAWN WEED (Continued from page 102) 
dred gallons of water per acre will 
control the tiny creeping /’eronica fili- 
formis that has invaded many lawns in 
upper New York State. 

This veronica, with tiny pale blue 
and white flowers on slender stalks and 
scalloped leaves, was once considered a 
plant for rock gardens — till rock gar- 
deners learned how much precious 
ground it will encroach upon. Evi- 
dently, it escaped from cultivation, for 
now it is a widespread nuisance in 
lawns in localities where there is no 
record of its having been introduced. 

“Endothal” is now available in pint 
packages for home gardeners, and the 
label gives instruction for its applica- 
tion on small areas. Properly applied 
‘“Endothal” will rid the lawn of Ver- 
onica fiilformis without killing the de- 
sirable grasses. 
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House plant design 
fabric #13291 — sam- 
ple 03 from the drap- 
ery collection of Jack 
Valentine Inc., New 
York City, decorator 
fabrics house — in 
color, combinations of 





























PLANTS 
IN FABRIC DESIGNS 





Norman Ruskin does free-lance designing 
in which the application of decorative flat 


design is suitable for the various home fur-- 
nishing trades. Many of his intriguing de- 
signs have been created from his house 
plants, which he collects from a scientific as 
well as aesthetic point of view. His col- 
lection consists only of species, which he 
prefers designwise. However, under certain 
circumstances, he may resort to hybrids for 
their unusual form or color of foliage or 
flowers. 

Certain of his plants, which are rather 
particular about humidity, are grown in a 
Wardian case—48” long x 30” high x 914” 
, deep. This is lighted by two 40-watt fluores- 
. cent tubes and has a reflector 48” long. Very 
little sunlight is available. The rest of his 
plant collections are contained in two plant 


) 1. Phalaenopsis schilleriana. 2. Calonyction 
aculeatum 3. Strobilanthes dyerianus 4. Phi- 
lodendron oxycardium 5. Hibiscus paramuta- 
bilis 6. Erythrina herbacea. 
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blues, greens, yellows; 
additional colors on 
other samples. 

Plants as numbered 
are: 1. Parthenocissus 
henryana 2. Crassan- 
dra_ infundibuliformis 
3. Episcia fulgida (sport of) 4. Ze- 
brina pendula quadricolor 5. Anthur- 
ium crystalinum 6. Begonia Rex hy- 
brid 7. Tillandria cyanea 8. Cam- 
panula isophylla 9. Kohleria 10. 
Lockhartia pallida 11. Mimosa pudi- 
ca 12. Geogenanthus undatus. 


stands in his New York City apartment. The 
bottom shelf of one of these stands, equipped 
with a 150-watt incandescent bulb, is used 
to raise seedlings and cuttings. The bulb is 
from thirteen to fifteen inches from the little 
plants—rather good germination is obtained. 

Mr. Ruskin’s collection of house plants 
consists mainly of orchids, aroids, maranta 
and relatives, the ginger family (Zing- 
iberaceae), the tradescantia clan, begonias, 
gesneriads, draceanas and some ferns. 

One of the illustrations is of the house 
plant design fabric #13291-Sample 03 from 
the drapery collection of Jack Valentine 
Inc., New York, in color combinations of 
blues, greens, vellows, and additional colors 
on other samples. Jack Valentine Inc. is a 
decorator fabrics house. 


1. Cattleya aclandiae 2. Aerides japonica 3. 
Phalaenopsis lueddemanniana 4. Epidendron 
difforme 5. Bauhinia purpurea 6. Polyrrhiza 
lindeni 7. Ctenanthe oppenheimiana 8. Rhoeo 
discolor 9. Maranta bicolor 10. Cassia fistula 
(seedling) 


BOOK REVIEWS 


NEW WAYS WITH DRIED FLOWERS, Ruth Gan- 





non. 136 pages, illustrated. The Studio Pub- 

lications, New York. 1958. $4.75 

Ruth Gannon’s handsomely _ illustrated 
book on dried materials and their arrange- 
ment is well organized to give all essential 
information on the subject in a manner 
which makes it a valuable and easily used 
reference book, as well as a volume for 
pleasant and informative reading. 

The photographic illustrations—many of 
prize-winning compositions by top-flight ar- 
rangers—provide examples of many types of 
dried material, arranged in a multitude of 
ways. 

Separate chapters on the main sources of 
supply—annuals, perennials, trees, shrubs, 
vines, vegetables, wildlings and exotics—are 
followed by instructions on preserving color 
and form. Each plant listed and described is 
accompanied by a key letter which tells the 
novice whether it should be dried by simple 
hanging upside down or rightside up; or 
whether it needs the longer and more deli- 
cate process of drying in sand or borax and 
cornmeal. Of course, the glycerine method 
of preserving branches of trees and shrubs 
is also described, as well as pressing, for 
use in dried plant pictures or panels. 

A chapter on making screens, mats and 
lamp shades by pressing leaves between 
sheets of plastic is of special interest, and is 
clearly illustrated with “how to do it” pic- 
tures. These, together with ingeniously beau- 
tiful Christmas decorations, are ways in 
which most lovers of plants would like to 
use dried materials. 

A number of books have appeared re- 
cently on this subject of drying for arrange- 
ment, but no matter how many others the 
enthusiast may have, she will want this one 
as well. It is, at the same time, comprehen- 
sive enough to be the one book on the sub- 
ject in the garden libraries of many flower 
lovers. , 

EsTHER C. GRAYSON 
Orleans, Massachusetts 


THE ART OF FLOWER AND FOLIAGE ARRANGE- 
MENT. Anna Hong Rutt. 248 pages, illus- 
trated, indexed. Macmillan Co., New York. 
1958. $5.95 
This book, writtten as a textbook suitable 

tor a college course, gives deserved impor- 
tance to the art of flower arranging. Through- 
out, emphasis is placed on principles of de- 
sign, applied to art elements, both in flower 
arranging and other forms of art with simi- 
lar aims—to attain “beauty, expression and 
suitability”. The first chapters present fun- 
damentals of design and vocabulary used in 
flower arranging; the remainder of the book 
shows application of these fundamentals to 
arrangments of varying types. 

There is an excellent chapter on “ex- 
pressiveness”’, demonstrating how to carry 
out themes in arrangements, and suggesting 
themes for flower shows. A fine chapter on 
period arrangements relates flower arrange- 
ments of the period to paintings of the pe- 
riod. Another very helpful chapter lists 
methods of conditioning many commonly 
used flowers, based on recommendations by 
the author’s Japanese teachers of flower ar- 
ranging. A guide for beginners purchasing 
their first containers should be of special 
help to them. Concluding chapters of the 
book cover the making of a flower arrange- 


(Continued on page 111) 
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NEWS, NOTES 
and COMMENTS 











In-Service Course for Teachers at The 
New York Botanical Garden, which started 
on February 18, 1959, and will end on 
June 10, 1959, has an enrollment of two 
hundred and thirty-one. This course is given 
by the Garden in cooperation with the Ofhce 
of Elementary Science and School Gardens 
of the Board of Education of the City of 
New York. T. H. Everett, Curator of Educa- 
tion and of Horticulture, conducted three 
sessions on “Fundamentals of Plant Culture” 
—soils and soil substitutes, air and water, 
temperature and light; Louis P. Politi, Hor- 
ticulturist, three sessions on “Indoor Plants” 
—their care and culture, propagation, selec- 
tion and display; Dr. P. P. Pirone, Plant 
Pathologist, two sessions on “The Science of 
Disease and Pest Control’’—recognition and 
diagnosis, prevention and cure; Howard W. 
Swift, Assistant to the Curator of Education 
and of Horticulture, three sessions on “Out- 
door Plants”—choice and care of ornamental 
trees, bulbs and perennials, and annuals. 

Single sessions are being taught by J. H. 
Beale, former arboretum superintendent of 
the Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Re- 
search, on “Outdoor Plants’—shrubs, their 
care and culture; Harold Epstein, President 
of the American Rock Garden Society on 
“The Fun of Growing Unusual Plants” ; 
Mrs. Lillian Weber, instructor in the Gar- 
den’s Educational Department, on ‘“Plan- 
ning and Managing Children’s Gardens” ; 
and Mrs. Jeanette M. McDowell, who is 
associated with the Office of Elementary Sci- 
ence and School Gardens of the Board of 
Education, on “Horticulture and the Cur- 
riculum”’. 


Horticultural Courses for 9th District at 
the Garden. On February 25, 1959, the first 
of a series of horticultural courses, specially 
directed to the horticultural chairman of 
each club within the 9th District of the 
Federated Garden Clubs of New York State, 
Inc., began at the Garden. The courses, 
held 9:30 - 11:30 A.M., the first Wednesday 
of each month, are conducted by T. H. 
Everett, Curator of Education and of Hor- 
ticulture at The New York Botanical Gar- 
den. Mrs. S. Gilbert of Larchmont, New 
York, who is in charge of arrangements and 
registration, has felt for some time that 
garden clubs have been devoting too little 
time and thought to horticulture as com- 
pared with flower arranging. Yet, basically, 
a garden club’s responsibility is to impart 
some horticultural information to its mem- 
bers. Perhaps this neglect has been due, in 
part, to lack of knowledge and enthusiasm, 
and glamor, too, in delivering the informa- 
tion. The method of approach must be im- 
proved> 

Heretofore courses have been given over 
a period of a few weeks or months in which 
case the student would take notes on opera- 
tions to be done three, four or even six 
months later. Under the present course, the 
student gains first-hand knowledge of the 
operations to be practised immediately—or 
almost immediately—on plant material that 
is blooming, or about to bloom, at the time 
of study. 

An important feature is the mimeographed 
copies of the day’s lecture to be given by 
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the student as a ten-minute or more program 
before her particular club. 

While the course was set up for the hor- 
ticultural chairman of the 9th _ District 
Clubs, it is open to others. Fee for the ten 
sessions is twenty-five dollars. 


Seventeenth Annual Rose Day at The 
New York Botanical Garden will be held 
on June 10, 1959. Dr. P. P. Pirone, Plant 
Pathologist, will discuss rose diseases and 
pests and their controls in the afternoon ses- 
sion which will take place in the Lecture 
Hall of the Museum and Administration 
Building ; T. H. Everett, Curator of Education 
and of Horticulture, will be moderator of 
the panel of experts. Mme. Josui Oshikawa, 
founder of the Sho-Fu-Ryu Flower Arrange- 
ment School in Tokvo, will demonstrate the 
use of roses in Japanese flower arrange- 
ments. 

‘Guest experts” will be in the Rose Gar- 
den from 9:45 - 11:45 a.m., to answer ques- 
tions. Howard W. Swift, Assistant to the 
Curator of Education and of Horticulture, is 
chairman of the committee of guest experts; 
Mrs. Dorothy Ebel Hansell, Editor of the 
Garden Journal of The New York Botanical 


Garden, is in charge of the arrangements for 
Rose Day. 


Dr. Arthur Cronquist, Curator of The 
New York Botanical Garden, left on March 
20, 1959, for extensive field work in south- 
eastern Oregon. Enroute he paid a visist to 
son John, in his first year at Duke Univer- 
sity; to Pomona College at Claremont, Cali- 
fornia, to become acquainted with the Mar- 
cus Jones Herbarium which has a notable 
collection of plants of the Great Basin and 
allied areas; and to Rancho Santa Ana Bo- 
tanic Garden, also at Claremont. 

Dr. Cronquist also stopped at Logan, 
Utah, to confer with Dr. Arthur H. Holm- 
gren of the Department of Botany, Utah 
State University, on plans for collaboration 
on an Intermountain Flora; and at Seattle, 
Washington, to confer with Dr. C. Leo 
Hitchcock of the Department of Botany, 
University of Washington, on plans for the 
completion of the Northwest Flora. 

He picked up his camping equipment and 
held gear at Pullman, Washington, where 
he was joined by Dr. Marion Ownbey of 
the Department of Botany, Washington 
State College, and started his field work in 
southeastern Oregon on April 10. Dr. Cron- 
quist will return the middle of August in 
time to participate in the International Bo- 
tanical Congress, where he will chair a 
symposium on systems of classification. 


CHANGES AT THE GARDEN 


As we go to press, Dr. William C. Steere, 
Director, has announced that T. H. Everett 
has been appointed Assistant Director for 
Horticulture— Mr. Everett will continue as 
Curator of Education; that Howard W. 


Swift has been appointed Assistant Curator 
of Education; that Rupert C. Barnaby has 
been appointed Honorary Curator of West- 
ern American Botany. 

Dr. Steere has also announced that the 
Downtown office of 


The New York Bo- 
tanical Garden has been discontinued as 
such and hereafter will be the office of the 
Volunteer Associates, with Miss Tina Car- 
bone continuing as Executive Secretary. 
Mrs. Mildred Saffell has resigned as assist- 
ant to the president of The New York Bo- 
tanical Garden, Charles B. Harding, to be- 
come executive director of Variety Clubs, 
Inc., of New York, and its Cancer Research 
Control Foundation. Mrs. Eilene Kene has 
been appointed Membership Secretary and 
will handle all areas concerning member- 
ship activities. 





VASCULAR PLANTS OF THE PACIFIC NORTH. 
west, Vol. IV, of which he is author, was 
published in March 1959. 


Dr. John Wurdack, Associate Curator of 
The New York Botanical Garden, accom. 
panied by Lincoln Adderly of the Gardep. 
ing Department, is collecting flora of the rainy 
season for botanical study in Venezuela, 
along the upper Orinoco. It is anticipated 
that collection will also be made of some 
plants that will prove of interest for cultiya- 
tion in gardens of the United States. 

This expedition, which extends from April 
through August, is being made by The New 
York Botanical Garden in cooperation with 
the Servicio Botanico of the Venezuelan 
Government. 


National Science Foundation Grant has 
been given to The New York Botanical 
Garden to conduct a summer training pro- 
gram in biology (research) for fifteen senior 
high school students. Final selection of the 
students will be made by staff members of 
the Garden from candidates recommended 
by science high schools in New York City, 

This is one of the grants to a total, ap- 
proximately, of $1,600,000 being made by 
the Foundation for one hundred and twelve 
secondary school training programs to be 
carried on at one hundred and five colleges, 
universities and non-profit research organi- 
zations in thirty-five states, the District of 
Columbia and Puerto Rico. The program is 
designed to provide high school students of 
high ability with the opportunity to partici- 
pate on a college-level program of class- 
room lectures, laboratory work and research. 

The program at The New York Botanical 
Garden, July 6-August 7, 1959, will be di- 
rected by Dr. David Rogers, Curator of Eco- 
nomic Botany. Dr. Bassett Maguire, Head 
Curator and Coordinator of Tropical Re- 
search, Dr. Clarke T. Rogerson, Curator of. 
Cryptogamic Botany, Dr. P. P._ Pirone, 
Plant Pathologist, Dr. Richard M. Klein, 
Alfred H. Caspary Curator of Plant Physi- 
ology, T. H. Everett, Curator of Education 
and of Horticulture, and Dr. Annette Her- 
vey, Research Associate, will instruct in 
their respective areas. 


“Ecology of the Redwoods” was the topic 
of an open meeting of the National Parks 
Committee and the Redwoods Committee of 
the Garden Club of America, held in the 
auditorium of the French Institute, New 
York City, on March 18, 1959. Eivind Sco- 
yen, Associate Director of the National 
Parks Service, and Dr. David D. Keck, As- 
sistant Director (on leave) of The New 
York Botanical Garden, gave _ illustrated 
talks, and Miss Elizabeth Hall, Librarian 
of The New York Botanical Garden, ar- 
ranged a very comprehensive exhibit of 
literature bearing on the subject. 


Mrs. Harold I. Pratt was selected by the 
Park Association of New York for the 1958 
citation of merit, because of her contribu- 
tions to the development of The New York 
Botanical Garden, her fund-raising activi 
ties for the Park Association, her donation 
of park land to Glen Cove, Long Island, 
and her support of Garden Club of America 
projects. The scroll was presented at a 
luncheon at the “Tavern on the Green” in 
Central Park, New York City, April 28, 
1959, which was attended by Dr. William 
C. Steere, Director, Dr. H. W. Rickett, Act- 
ing Assistant Director and _ Bibliographer, 
Robert F. Kolkebeck, Assistant Director and 
Business Manager, A. C. Pfander, Admini- 
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strator, Henry de la Montagne, Assistant 
pirector Emeritus, and Mrs. Dorothy Ebel 
Hansell, Editor of the Garden Journal of 
The New York Botanical Garden. 


Robert Moses, Chairman of the New York 
Power Authority, Chairman of the New 
York State Council of Parks, Commissioner 
of Parks of the City of New York, member 
of the Board of Managers of The New York 
Botanical Garden, has been honored by hav- 
ing the power dam on the U.S. side of the 
St, Lawrence Power Project named the Rob- 
ert Moses Power Dam. 


“Desert Peak Sands Yield Message after 
Thirty-four Years!” Under this heading a 
story appeared in the February 12, 1959, 
edition of the Daily Press, Riverside, Cali- 
fornia, relating how a group of the Peak 
Section, Angeles Chapter of the Sierra Club, 
had found at the top of Little Bordo Peak 
in the Pinyon Wells area a rusted can con- 
taining this message: “December 29, 1924. 
We started for Ensenada in lower Califor- 
nia and ended up here camping at Pinyon 
Wells. Snow on the hillside in small patches. 
Edmund Jaeger, Lank Osborne, David Keck.” 

Dr. Edmund Jaeger is retired Riverside 
City College instructor and a noted desert 
naturalist; “Lank” is Dr. Ernest G. Osborne, 
head of the Department of Sociology at 
Columbia University; and David Keck is 
none other than Dr. David D. Keck, As- 
sistant Director (on leave) of The New 
York Botanical Garden, now serving as 
program director for systematic biology, 
National Science Foundation. 


Loretta Pirone is the name of a new 
dahlia named in honor of the gracious wife 
of Dr. P. P. Pirone. It was developed by 
Albert Parrella, well-known dahlia hybrid- 
izer and owner of the Parrella Dahlia Gar- 
dens in the Bronx, New York City. 

The flower color is a blend of Empire 
Yellow and Capsicum Red, is 8 x 4 inches 
on 8 to 10 inch wiry stems. 


The New York Botanical Garden’s Exhibit 
at The International Flower Show received 
several outstanding awards. The Bulkley 
Medal of The Garden Club of America was 
awarded “for the presentation of its Shaded 
Garden which is pleasing in its design and 
in the excellence of its plant material. Its 
educational value lies in the use of plant 
material which is readily obtained in local 


areas.” The special bronze medal of the 
Federated Garden Clubs of New York 
State, Inc., for the International Flower 


Show was awarded to The New York Bo- 
tanical Garden “for an outstanding educa- 
tional exhibit”, as was the T. A. Weston 
Memorial Trophy. The exhibit also received 
the gold medal of The Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society awarded “to the exhibit 
receiving the most points in the group.” 
The “Shaded Garden” was beautiful in 
design and execution, in the planting there- 
of, in the selection of suitable material, and 
in the skill displayed in forcing choice items. 
Louis P. Politi, Horticulturist, and the men 
and women of his department are to be 
given full credit for a job well done, in- 
cluding the labeling of the plant material 
and the preparation of a keyed list of plants 
and a comprehensive list of plant material 
that can be grown under shaded conditions. 


The Shaded Garden of The New York Bo- 
tanical Garden was the outstanding exhibit 
at the International Flower Show, New York 

City, March 1959. 
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Typical of the praiseworthy comments are 
the following excerpts from letters—the first 
addressed to Dr. William C. Steere, the 
other two to Mr. Politi. 


“IT have been an attendee for many years 
now of the International Flower Shows, at 
the New York Coliseum recently and other 
locations in years past. They are inspiring, 
of course, beautiful, and many of them most 
ingenious in their constructions, arrange- 
ments, etc. 

“Tt is so dificult to say which is “the best’’ 
nor for that matter is it important to do so. 
Each, in its own way and manner, has much 
to offer in design and beauty. 

“The exhibit of The New York Botanical 
Garden is a joy to behold and _ possesses 
charm and a naturalistic beauty, and with it 
all is most instructive and educational. I 
have seen it for the third time since the 
Show opened and the people with me on 
each occasion, joined me in saving that it is 
postitively inspirational and definitely “the 
best’. 

‘The people of the City of New York and 
the many others outside of the City, owe a 
debt of gratitude to The New York Botanical 
Garden, and more specifically to those who 
made that exhibit possible.” 

J. A. LUKINS 
Port Chester, N.Y. 

“My warmest congratulations on the 
beautiful shady plant garden at the Flower 
Show. I was at the flower show dinner and 
was thrilled to hear all the honours received 
by The New York Botanical Garden. I have 
really never seen a lovelier garden and 
those tiny hellebores were exquisite. I had 
never seen ones as small as that. 

“I do congratulate you for such a beau- 
tiful and instructive exhibit and for all 
you did to bring it about.” 

ANGELA M. PLACE 
Mrs. Hermann G. Place 
New York, N.Y. 

“T could not let this day go by without 
telling you how greatly I enjoyed your gar- 
den at the International. 

“It was such a spot Tennyson had in 
mind when he wrote ‘The Brook’.” 

Sincerely 
ANABEL LASKER 
Mrs. Samuel Lasker 
Scarsdale, New York 


Plants from Great Britain. The following 
letter was addressed to T. H. Everett, 
Curator of Education and of Horticulture at 
The New York Botanical Garden. 

“In your article in the Jan.-Feb. 1959 
number of The Garden Journal, you men- 
tion a yellow form of Gloriosa superba, and 
say it is of “unknown origin”. You may be 
interested to know that this yellow gloriosa 
grows wild in the Swaziland bushveld. I 
have seen it a good many times; but it ts 
not a common wild flower, just solitary 
plants here and there. It grows in the grass 
amongst small bushes and shrubs, with a 
cool root-run and head in the sun. As it is 
protected, I have none of the rhizomes or 
tubers or whatever they are called; though 
I have some of the ordinary orange and yel- 
low gloriosa growing in the garden. These 
I got on the Coast of Natal, where they 
grow in great profusion, especially in the 
places where the bush has not been cleared. 
They grow right down to the edge of the 
beach, sometimes in what looks like pure sand. 

“You also wrote of Clerodendron bungei; 
it likes this climate so much that it is almost 
a pest, popping up all over the place and 
taking posession of flower beds if not care- 
fully watched. I have C. thomsonae, C. spe- 
ciosum and C. ugandense in the garden; the 
last I have not seen listed in either my en- 
cyclopedia of gardening or in EXOTICA, so I 
wonder if it has a different name now. Its 
common name is Oxford and Cambridge 
shrub because of its flowers of light and 
darker blue. It seeds easily — and if you 
would like seeds, I can send you some. I got 
my plant from the Botanical Gardens in 
Pietermaritzburg, Natal. 

“We have many very beautiful wild 
flowers, and flowering trees and shrubs in 
Swaziland — the Kafhrboom, Erythrina 
caffra, with brilliant scarlet flowers in win- 
ter; many acacias (thorn bushes) ; Adenium 
multiflorum, (the Impala lily, though, of 
course, it is not a lily at all) ; Schotia brachy- 
petala (the tree fuchsia) ; Bolusanthus spe- 
closus (the tree wisteria) ; Bauhinia gal pini 
(“Pride of de Kaap”’) with extremely 


showy orange-red flowers. To-mention just 
a few amongst the bulbs are yellow and 
pink arums (Zantedschia); Colocasia (ele- 
phants-ear) ; Littonia modesta; Haemanthus 
(snake-lily) ; Crinum; Cyrtanthus (firelily) ; 
watsonias and clivias. Professor Compton, 
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who used to be director of the National Bo- 
tanic Gardens near Capetown before he re- 
tired, is at present doing a botanical survey 
of Swaiziland for the government which 
should be most interesting when finished. 

“T like the Garden Journal very much — 
a year’s subscription was paid for me by a 


friend in Ohio; I have had two numbers 
already and am looking forward to others.” 
MARGARET S. VAN HEERDEN 

(Mrs. C. J. van Heerden) 

Bremersdorp 

Swaziland, South Africa 

Letters of Appreciation: The following 
letter dated March 17, 1959, was addressed 
to Henry de la Montagne: “Your very kind 
note and copy of the resolution of the Board 
of Managers of the Garden in memory of 
Father was waiting for me on my latest trip 
to New York. On behalf of all of Father’s 
family, I wish to convey to you and to the 
Board our very real appreciation for such a 
wonderful commemoration of Father’s warm 
and active connection with the Garden over 
a period of so many years. 

Father was a man of great intelligence, 
of strong action and of great integrity, and 
his participation on your Board gave him 
full scope for all of those qualities. 

It is most pleasant to think of this con- 
nection being so beautifully phrased and of 
having it thus publicly recorded for poster- 
ity. 

It is also nice to think that Father’s last 
day out was the one spent in carrying wine 
or something up to the men at the Garden— 
December 19th I believe it was.” 

C. McKenzie Lewis, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


The following letter dated March 17, 
1959, was addressed to Dr. William C. 
Steere: “I am very happy to acknowledge 
receipt of the March-April issue of The 
Garden Journal and also to express our 
thanks and gratitude to you for your warm 
friendship and understanding. 

“We are also very thankful to you for 
including in the issue on page 74 reference 
to your relations with Bar-Ilan University 


and particularly the Solomon Weinstein 
Chair of Botany. ..... 
M. Morton RUBENSTEIN, 
Director of Development, 
Bar-Ilan University 
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Above, Floribunda rose ‘Fire King’. 


Left, Floribunda rose ‘Sarabande.’ 


All-American Rose Awards for 1960. Two 
Floribundas and a Hybrid Tea won the AIll- 
America Rose Awards, according to the an- 
nouncement of the All-America Rose Selec- 
tions, Inc. ‘Fire King,’ a tall-growing Flori- 
bunda, will be particularly useful for gen- 
eral garden use and landscaping. Its bril- 
liant vermillion flowers, two to three inches 
wide, are borne in heavy clusters. Dark 
green foliage fills out the strong-growing 
plant to a well-rounded, compact appear- 
ance. ‘Fire King’ is an origination of the 
late Francis Meilland. ‘Sarabandi’, the other 
Floribunda, has setlon somewhat larger 
than average and their color is a unique 
scarlet-orange. Because of its low, compact 
form, it is particularly suitable for border 
edgings and hedges. ‘Sarabandi’, also origi- 
nated by Meilland, starts to flower early and 
continues flowering throughout the season. 

‘Garden Party’, the result of a cross be- 
tween ‘Charlotte Armstrong’ and ‘Peace’, 
is a free-branching, vigorous plant that 
bears a succession of its cream and ivory 
flowers, tinted with soft pink, over a long 
season. The large, fully double blooms often 
measure as much as seven inches across and 
are carried on long, sturdy stems. 


International Horticultural Exhibition, 
“Floriade-Rotterdam 1960”, is scheduled to 
open March 25, 1960, and to continue through 
that fall. It will occupy one hundred and 
twenty-five acres set aside by the City of 
Rotterdam for this purpose. Two exhibition 
halls will provide one hundred and sixty 
thousand square feet of space for exhibits 
of flowers, shrubs, fruits, vegetables, gar- 
dens, and flower arrangements. 


Ninth International Botanical Congress 
will be held in Montreal, Canada, August 
19-29, 1959, and is expected to attract over 
two thousand botanists from seventy-two 
countries. Dr. William C. Steere, Director, 
will head the delegation from The New 
York Botanical Garden, which will include 
Dr. H. W. Rickett, Acting Assistant Di- 
rector and Bibliographer, Dr. Clarke T. 
Rogerson, Curator of Cryptogamic Botany, 
Dr. Arthur Cronquist, Curator, and Dr. 
Caroline K. Allen, Visiting Research Asso- 
ciate. 


The Royal Botanical Gardens, Kew, Lon- 
don, is celebrating its bicentennial this year, 
and it is anticipated that Queen Elizabeth 
will grace the garden party to be held there 
on June 2, 1959. Dr. William C. Steere, Di- 


-dustrial 


rector of The New York Botanical Garden, 
and Mrs. Steere have been invited by Dr 
George Taylor, Director of The Royal Bo. 
tanical Garden, to attend this event, and 
plan to do so. 


Arboretum at Phillipsburg. New Jersey, 
High School. Seven years ago, Harry ¢ 
Mergenstern, managing director of the Phil. 
lipsburg Development Corporation, proposed 
that an arboretum be established on the 
grounds of the high school. His idea ap. 
pealed to the Rotary Club which prepared 
and presented detailed recommendations to 
the Board of Education. The school board 
set up an arboretum committee including 4 
member of the board, the principal of the 
high school, the commissioner of parks and 
recreation, and a member of the Rotary 
Club. ; 

Several acres of school property, neglected 
and overgrown, were cleared. Existing trees 
in good condition were retained and identi- 
fied by their botanical and common names, 
New trees and shrubs have been planted, 
Today over one hundred trees and shrubs 
occupy five acres, and it is expected that the 
planting will eventually cover eight acres, 

A master plan was drawn up and, in most 
cases, the trees and shrubs are grouped ac- 
cording to the plant families to which they 
belong. There are different species of pine, 
hemlock, fir, holly, maple, linden, willow, 
locust, beech, birch, walnut, poplar, ash, 
dogwood and cherry. A prized metasequoia 
sapling was presented in spring 1957, and 
Rutgers University, Department of Orna- 
mental Horticulture, sent a_ three-year-old 
Japanese heartnut tree which it had _ propa- 
gated. The Morris Arboretum donated sap- 
lings of nine species of oak, and a local 
nurseryman fifteen young evergreens. 

Mr. Mergenstern’s enthusiasm and interest 
have brought the project to its present 
healthy status. It has tremendous educational 

value in instilling an appreciation of the 

value and beauty of trees and shrubs in 
young people and in acquainting them with 
the plant’s characteristics, so they will be 
able to recognize them. And, of course, the 
transforming of the neglected area into an 
attractive arboretum has also given pleasure 
to the residents of and visitors to Phillips- 
burg. 

The Phillipsburg High School Arboretum 
has received state-wide and national atten- 
tion, and several school districts are reported 
to be considering similar projects. 


Antioch College is the proud possessor of 
a one thousand nature preserve, Glen Helen. 
Dr. Kenneth Hunt, Professor of Biology at 
the college and director of Glen Helen, re- 
cently appealed to the American Planning 
and Civic Association to help save the glen 
from having a proposed three hundred-foot, 
dual-lane, limited-access highway cut through 
it. Glen Helen serves not only the college, 
but elementary and high schol students, 
garden clubs and nature study groups, and 
is state-wide in importance, as there are 
no comparable areas. Roads, highways, in- 
areas are necessary parts of eco- 
nomic growth and progress, but are ‘disas- 
trous blessings if allowed to disrupt our few 
remaining remnants of native America.” 


Two New Episcia Cultivars. Two clones 
have been selected at Cornell University 
from the more promising plants of E piscia 
X variabilis from the original cross (E. 
reptans, formerly E. fulgida, and two dif- 
ferent clones of E. cupreata). These have 
been given the cultivar names ‘Filigree’ and 
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‘Shimmer’. Both have ornamental merit 
chiefly because of their foliage, though their 
flower color is pleasing as well. Stock has 
been released for propagation and commer- 
cial distribution. 


Cleveland Bonsai Club. One of the recent 
outgrowths of a progressive history in horti- 
culture in the Cleveland, Ohio, area was 
the formation of the Cleveland Bonsai Club 
in March 1956. Although its membership 
comprises a cross-section ranging from the 
novice to the professional horticulturist, its 
objective from the beginning has been a 
high standard in the craftsmanship, the 
culture and the appreciation of bonsai as 
related to the world today. 

Regular meetings are held at the Garden 
Center of Greater Cleveland, from whose 
library literature can be obtained on the 
subject. One of the club’s projects is a bib- 
liography of reference material on bonsai 
and on the technical aspects of plant physi- 
ology and horticultural methods which per- 
tain to dwarfing in plants. 

Two exhibits of bonsai and “bonsai in 
preparation” from members’ collections have 
heen held in connection with the garden 
center events. 

A section of the greenhouse has been made 
available to the Club at ‘““Gwinn’’—a local 
show place and conference center—and a 
permanent collection of bonsai is being built 
up there. 

A. E. Luedy, one of the club’s founders, 
who has been growing bonsai for nearly 
forty years, is editing “Bonsai Notes’, a 
monthly paper with information on the cul- 
ture of bonsai and news of the club. 


Mrs. Beatrix Farrand, noted landscape 
architect and garden consultant, died at her 
home, Reef Point, Bar Harbor, Maine, on 
February 28, 1959, at the age of eighty-six. 

Mrs. Farrand designed, among others, the 
gardens of Dumbarton Oaks, Washington, 
D.C.. then the home of Mr. and Mrs. Rob- 
ert Woods Bliss, now the Museum of Byzan- 
tine Art of Harvard University; the grounds 
of the Graduate College of Princeton, New 
Jersey; the Memorial Quadrangle at Yale 
University ; the Santa Barbara Botanic Gar- 
den in California. She studied under the late 
Prof. Charles Sprague Sargent, Director of 
the Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, Mas- 
sachusetts, and held honorary degrees from 
Yale University and Smith College. In 1947 
she received the Garden Club of America 
achievement medal, in 1952 the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society gold medal and 
the Distinguished Service Award of The 
New York Botanical Garden. It was in 
1940 that the American Institute of Archi- 
tects cited her as “one of America’s dis- 
tinguished landscape architects who has 
made an outstanding contribution to Ameri- 
can culture through her achievements in 
creating harmonious and beautiful settings 
for buildings.” 

Mrs. Farrand had been a member of The 
New York Botanical Garden since January 
1916 and took a particular interest in the 
Rose Garden. She presented the Beatrix Far- 
rand Cup to the Garden to be awarded for 
the best exhibit of single roses at the annual 
Rose Day. Edward J. O’Keefe, gardener of 
“Red Oaks”, the estate of Mrs. M. Newborg, 
White Plains, New York, won the cup three 
times and now holds it permanently. 


The exhibit of the Cleveland Bonsai Club for 
“Garden Festival Day”, held at the Garden 
Center of Greater Cleveland at "Gwin", 

June 1958. 
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BOOK REVIEWS (from page 107) 


ment, Junior work, flower show entries and 
judging. 

The author refers to the HANDBOOK FOR 
FLOWER SHOWS, published by the National 
Council of State Garden Clubs, as an au- 
thority and source book and, in most in- 
stances, agrees with material presented in it. 

Many well-chosen illustrations add inter- 
est and would help the beginner to under- 
stand the text. However, this book seems 
geared more to the experienced exhibitor 
and flower arranger for whom it is a valua- 
ble source book and an inspiration. 

ALICE KING 
Chatham, New Jersey 


CAMELLIA CULTURE. Edited by E. C. Tourje. 
484 Pages, illustrated, indexed. Macmillan 
Co., New York. 1958. $11.50. 

CAMELLIA CULTURE brings in focus almost 


all of the research to date on the genus 
Camellia. The volume itself belies the 
wealth of information it contains, unless 


consideration is given to the fact that fifty 
of the country’s outstanding authorities from 
all regions where Camellias are grown, have 
merged their specific knowledge of these 
plants to present 484 pages of delightful 
reading, adequately supported by photo- 
graphs and line drawings. Therein will 
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be found practical and technical informa- 
tion so assembled as to suit amateurs and 
students alike. 

In my opinion it surpasses anything so 
far published in its broad coverage of ca- 
mellia culture, with many of its articles 
adaptable to the general field of horticul- 
ture, as, for instance, found under the sub- 
title of “soils,” “nutrition” and ‘moisture’. 
“Breeding and hybridizing” presents the 
last work in research in that field. Display, 
shipping and handling will interest the per- 
son who exhibits. The broad scope of propa- 
gation is adequately covered. 

Mr. Tourje is to be congratulated on his 
skill of having edited a volume which could 
be called an encyclopedia of camellia culture 
by who’s who in the camellia world. 

FREDERIC HEUTTE 
Norfolk Botanic Garden 
Norfolk, Va. 


500 ANSWERS TO YOUR FLORIDA GARDEN 
QUESTIONS. Wolfe, Herbert S., John V. Wat- 
kins, Thomas B. Mack. 120 pages, with draw- 
ings by Esther Google, indexed. University of 
Florida Press, Gainesville, Florida. 1957. 
$2.75 
This is an excellent book for the amateur 

gardener living in Florida and for anyone 

planning to settle in this state, because here 
in the sub-tropics (the southern tip of the 
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Why Be Content With 
Once Bloomers? 
YOU NEED THE COLORFUL NEW 


TWO-SEASON [RIS 


Bloom heavily in the spring and then 
again in the summer or fall, depending on 
the variety. I have the world’s only large 
collection of these double-duty Iris, includ- 
ing over 70 varieties in every color of the 
rainbow. 


YOU NEED MY EXCITING NEW 


IRIS COLOR GUIDEBOOK 


With Many Helpful Features: 


. Four new 1959 introductions in Two- 
season Iris: Double Duty, Fall Surprise, 
Autumn Princess and Fall Flamingo. 


. Full-color pictures of these 2-season Iris: 
Blue Surprise, Savage, Glowing Amber, 
Joseph’s Mantle, Pink Lace and Sally 
Ann. 


. Over 700 varieties of 20 types and races 
of Iris, including the fascinating new 
HORNED Iris, the LACY LOVELIES, 
and novel FLAT Bearded Iris. 


. Over 70 varieties shown in full color. 
5. Helpful Guides to the selection of varie- 


ties by color, season of bloom and height. 
Fully indexed. 


eoenemnes t Delay—Mail COUPON Today== == = 


‘RAINBOW Hybridizing GARDENS! 


| Dept. GJ, Placerville, California 
| I enclose 25c (coin or stamps) for gorgeous : 
| 1959 IRIS COLOR GUIDEBOOK, and also | 
free Certificate good for expensive new Iris 
| with my first order. 
7 EET aa ee ae RI ON EN TTT | 
nner nya Ne eee re OTT | 
ae crsisrnniitiiiihbeiaipiisiaian State............ | 









 Oavhibies 
| 64 pages of gorgeous natural 
®t 
“s, color —over 1300 varieties! 25¢ 


: “gq a faucet book & your best source of 
— big. hea oe bloomin -size nials 
-.4 GUARANTEED by the “* Wilds’’ of Missouri 
oa Packed with money-saving offers & advice. 






bead 25¢ — Dept. GJ 59 iesenuias Mo. 





FLOWER 
BOOK 


Write today for free illustrated book — cul- 


tural directions, pronouncing index, germin- 
ation table. 3000 varieties — old and new. 
Many rare kinds. Yours for the asking. Send 
a postcard today! 


Geo. W. Park Seed Co., Greenwood 108, S.C. 


Less Usual Flowers 


| Hardy Perennial Plants, and rare Pot Plants, 





packed to ship safely coast to coast. Hun- 
dreds of kinds, to make your garden “‘dif- 
ferent’, and delightful. Seeds and Bulbs, 
too. Ask for illustrated catalog. 


PEARCE SEED CO. 


Moorestown Dept. N8& New Jersey 


THE HOME OF RARE TREES 
Beautiful Pink Andromeda $ 7.00 


True Hardy Cedar of lebanon—3-4’ $14.00 
Warminster Broom—18” _. 


. $ 4.00 
. $ 8.00 


BRIMFIELD GARDENS NURSERY 
245 Brimfield Road Wethersfield, Conn. 


Maackia Amurensis—4-5 












peninsular state) gardening conditions are 
quite different from other parts of our vast 
country. 

Interesting chapters of questions and an- 
swers on Soils, Shrubs and Vines, Lawns, 
Propagation, and Fruits give good advice to 
the southern gardener. The complete glos- 
sary of terms is also an excellent guide. 

The three authors, Herbert S. Wolfe, John 
V. Watkins and Thomas B. Mack, answer 
many simple questions and provide ample 
gardening information (in book form) which 
has been greatly needed in the state of 
Florida. 

MartTHA M. Dotc 
Miami, Florida 


THE LIVING FOREST. Jack McCormick. 127 
pages, illustrated, indexed. Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York. 1959. $3.95. 

Much more than trees, THE LIVING FOREST 
is nature’s city, with a dense population in 
the different stories of numerous living 
plants and animals having many livelihoods. 
Emphasis is given to the life of the forest 
floor, forest insects, and plants causing tree 
diseases. Diagrams show the flow of energy 
through the forest, including food chains and 
the food web. Weather in the forest is well 
presented. Other chapters are devoted to 
stories a stump can tell, the forests of North 
America, and harvests by nature and by 
man. 

Within this small volume much reference 
material not readily available has _ been 
assembled in popular form. The information 
is accurate and up to date, even to the il- 
lustration of the oldest authentically dated 
tree in the world, a bristlecone pine tree of 
California about forty-five hundred years 
old when cut in 1956. Photographs and 
drawings occupy nearly half the book. Some 
without legends would have told their mes- 
sage more effectively with legends, labels, 
or scales. Errors are few and too trivial to 
mention, except for the two interchanged 
drawings on page 112. 

Readers will wish to visit at the first 
opportunity the new Hall of North Ameri- 
can Forests at the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York City. The 
book is based upon this exhibit and the au- 
thor’s work in its preparation. 

EvsBert L. Littce, JR. 
United States Forest Service 
Washington, D. C. 


INTRODUCTORY HORTICULTURE. E. P. Christo- 
pher. 482 pages, illustrated, indexed. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., New York. 1958. $7.50 
Dr. Christopher has completed the difhcult 

task of writing an introductory text cover- 
ing the broad field of horticulture for home 
gardeners and beginning college students. 
In this book he discusses plant growth proc- 
esses and structure and the influence of such 
factors as climate and soil on plant develop- 
ment. The bulk of the text, however, is con- 
cerned with cultural practices (and the rea- 
sons for them) which are associated with 
vegetable, floricultural, tree fruit, and small 
fruit crops, plus additional chapters on land- 
scaping, nursery and arboriculture, plant 
disorders and pest control, and storage and 
marketing. 

For the amateur gardener the wide array 
of subjects may have distinct advantages. 
However, ‘one must recognize and expect 
that in one short volume some topics, of 
necessity, are given limited treatment. Re- 
gardless of this difficulty, this book can be 
recommended for the home plant enthusiast 
who wishes some information on a variety 
of subjects. 


———— 


Are YOU Enjoying the 


Privileges of 


Membership ? 


e Reduced rates for study courses, 
lectures, tours and other activities 
for which the Garden charges fees, 


e Subscription to The Garden Jour. 
nal—every member of your family 
will enjoy reading this bimonthly 
magazine — and Addisonia, pub. 


lished irregularly. 


e@ Share in the annual plant distribu. 


tion. 


e Discounts on _ the 
books, bulbs and plants. 


purchase of 


e@ Admission to Members’ Day Pro. 
grams and to previews of special 


events. 


@e Personal conferences and identifi- 


cation of plant material. 


@ Use of the Library and, under staff 


guidance, the Herbarium. 


e Free rides on the “Floral Flyer” 
(tractor train), and free parking 


on weekends and holidays. 


Annual Member 
annual fee $ 


Life Member 


single contribution 


Sustaining Member 


annual fee 


Fellowship Member 
annual fee 


Fellow for Life 
single contribution 


Patron 
single contribution 


Benefactor 
single contribution 


Garden Club Affiliate 


annual fee 


10.00 


250.00 


25.00 


100.00 


1,000.00 


9,000.00 


25,000.00 


90.00 


Why Not Join Now? 
Send application and check to 


THE NEW YORK 
BOTANICAL GARDEN 


BRONX PARK 
NEW YORK 58 


NEW YORK 


Second Printing Revised 


The New Britton and 


Brown Illustrated Flora 


of the Northeastern United States and 


adjacent Canada 


by H. A. Gleason and Collaborators 
IS NOW AVAILABLE 


3 Vols. 


$30 plus $1.00 handling and 


postage on domestic orders 
—foreign orders, full postage 


Orders should be directed to: 
THE NEW YORK BOTANICAL GARDEN 


Bronx Park 


New York 58, N.Y 
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Even the most | 
experienced gardeners jy@s 
find something new 

in 


Wayside’ s catalog 


No matter how many catalogs you have seen, we know 
you are sure to find something entirely new, rare and 
unusual in Wayside’s magnificent new Spring Catalog. 

Few experiences are more exciting than your first 
glimpse of this world famous garden catalog. It begins 
where most others leave off . . . bringing to you a whole 
new and wonderful concept ‘of gardening. Imagine a 
catalog with no less than 1800 flowering shrubs, prize 
roses, exotic lilies, handsome trees, rare bulbs and hardy 
'Pedigreed”’ plants. The complete range of worthwhile 
items which this catalog embraces is almost unbelievable. 
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See these fine new subjects 


New FLORIBUNDA ROSES. A collection that we 
feel is the most exciting ever offered—in color, hardi- 
ness and the abundance of both flowers and foliage. 
Choose Sunny Maid, the new single floribunda that buds 
gold, matures white; Gipsy Maid, of brilliant orange- 
carmine blossoms; Bonnie Maid, lovely shaded pink; 
Dusky Maiden, crimson blooms with true Damask fra- 
grance or Charming Maid, an orange-salmon. 


New DE ROTHSCHILD AZALEAS. Fabulous new 
Wayside exclusives brought to you direct from the 
famous de Rothschild estate in England. They are the 
product of 40 years of painstaking selection. Of unpar- 
: = alleled perfection, their exquisite blossoms measure 4” 
N ™ across and range in color from white, soft pastels, deep 
ALTHEA — - yellows, vibrant orange to fiery reds. 
Blue Bird New ALTHEA, Blue Bird. As blue as a summer sky, 
oe er this unusual Rose of Sharon literally has single flowers 
as big as saucers. Infinitely more attractive and appeal- 
ANCHUSA ing than the double forms, it’s a rare summer-blooming ERIGERONS 
Lecddes border bush. 


Rovelist New FLORIBUNDA, Allgold. Worth its weight in 

¥ gold if your garden could use a patch of bright sunshine 
yellow. From the opening of the first bud till the last Sincerity 
petal falls, Allgold is heartier and handsomer than most : 
Floribundas. 


New ANCHUSA, Loddon Royalist. Clouds of extra 
large blossoms of extraordinary blue cover this sturdy «= ote. a 
new form of Anchusa Dropmore. A medium-size, com- ;.. 4 
pact plant, it presents a vivid touch of color in your mid- ¢.. iad ae ie 

summer garden. 4 


New ERIGERONS. Never before such a variety of 
these delicate and hardy Dainty Daisies. Now choose 
from Dignity, a violet-lavender that deepens with ma- 
turity; Felic#ty, extra large deep pink or Sincerity, a 
a. Soe light lavender-blue. 

a , } | New HARDY PHLOX, Starfire. Visualize, if you can, 

’ a really bright red phlox. It’s Starfire, the most beautiful 
red phlox in the world today—a mass of color so daz- r ;. 
zling it has to be seen to appreciate its brilliane effect. = eer 
New RHUS, Notcutt. Gardeners who have been lucky 
enough to see this exclusive Wayside “wonder” know 
why it is the sensation of two continents. Its claret-to- 
black purple foliage and black-purple plumes are simply 
incomparable drama. 
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New Pe SEND FOR THE WORLD’S FINEST RHUS 
PHLOK a HORTICULTURAL BOOK-CATALOG roca ps 
eiatia — > eh ina ‘“ os 

o ~ so To obtain your copy, please enclose $1.00 
for postage and hendling costs of this 
heavy book, 244 pages, with hundreds of 
true-color illustrations, accurate descrip- 

tions and cultural directions for eac 

item. No other catalog in America can 
equal Wayside’s complete selection of over 
1800 outstanding new shrubs, prize roses, 
rare bulbs, exotic lilies and “‘Pedigreed”’ 
™, hardy plants. See the world’s finest gar- 
* . den subjects. Send for your copy of this 
i outstanding catalog TODAY! 


91 MENTOR AVE., MENTOR, OHIO 


























































Lifelime 


Markers | 


PLASTIC MARKERS THAT 
TAKE THE GUESSWORK 
OUT OF GARDENING! 


Save time, add smart interest to your 
garden. Visitors appreciate correct 
identification of your plants, flowers, 
shrubs and trees without having to ask. 


LIFETIME MARKERS are durable, 
heavy, white plastic. Clean, neat, 
guaranteed weatherproof. Can be used 
over and over again. Pencil markings 
stay until removed by scouring 
powder and damp cloth. 


Preferred by the Professional! 








SIZES AND STYLES 


A—4'/2” Vertical Stake 

B—2” x 5” Tee Stake 

C—6” Vertical Stake 

D—1” x 2” Horizontal Tie-on Tag 

E—1” x 3” Horizontal Tie-on Tag 

F—'2" x 2” Notched Tie-on Tag 

H—2'”" x 8” Tee Stake 

jJ—3” x 12” Tee Stake 

K—4'2” x 18” Tee Stake 

L—18” Galvanized Spring Steel Stake 
with anE Tag. 

P—1” x 12” Vertical Stake 


_—— QUANTITY PRICES 





uv7rxe TNMONnO @ Pp 


SAMPLE ASSORTMENT $1.00 (Postpaid) 
10 each of A,C,D, F and 5 each 
of B and H. Tie-on wires included. 
NO C. O. D.’S, PLEASE 


LIFETIME MARKERS 


DEPT.3 A BOX No. 158 
MILFORD, MICHIGAN 


FAR WEST: Lifetime, 1864 S. 120th St., Seattle 88, Washington 


CANADA: 
C. A. Cruickshank, 1015 Mt. Pleasant Road, Toronto 12, Ontario 
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As a text for a beginning course in horticul- 
ture at the college level, it is the reviewer's 
belief that a book which deals with funda- 
mental principles exclusively (using horti- 
cultural crops, as examples) would be more 
desirable. Within this book there is not sufh- 
cient space to discuss the principles of plant 
growth and their response to environmental 
factors adequately and to utilize at least 
half of the text discussing cultural practices 
of horticultural crops as well. Consequently, 
those who wish to teach a “survey type” of 
course in horticulture may be the only ones 
for whom this text is satisfactory. 

F. W. SOUTHWICK 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, Mass. 


THE BOOK OF POISONS. Gustav Schenk. 310 
pages, indexed. Translated from German 
by Michael Bullock. Rinehart & Company, 
New York. 1955 $5.00. 

This book is a most complete and erudite 
exposition of poisons—vegetable, animal and 
chemical, including the gases. For the gar- 
dener, of course, the most interesting—and 
the most extensive part of the book—is that 
part dealing with the poisons of plants we 
grow in our gardens and find in our wood- 
lands and fields. 

Mr. Schenk gives interesting pictures of 
effects of the various kinds of poisons—the 
first being the cup of hemlock with which 
Socrates was killed—from the spotted hem- 
lock, Conim muculatum, a weed growing 
by ponds and marshes in many places; wild 
parsley and celery and carrots belong in 
this same family, and it might be of interest 
to note that the hollow stems of the spotted 
hemlock were used for the “Pipes of Pan”. 

There are many plants which are both 
poisonous and beneficial, such as Colchicum 
autumnale whose purple flowers are so beau- 
tiful in the fall, yet contain a most deadly 
poison if taken in any amount, while in 
minute doses it is still our best medicine 
for an acute attack of gout. The purple 
foxglove from which digitalis comes is 
another similar plant. Then there are the 
opium poppies whose exudate has been such 
a boon to mankind, yet has caused such 
serious addictions. The same could be said 
of Coca and its cocaine derivatives. These 
and many more of the rarer poisons are 
very fully described. A whole chapter is de- 
voted to alcohol and another to tobacco, and 
to the caffeine plants. 

The effects of poisonous fungi, such as the 
mushrooms growing in our immediate vi- 
cinities, take up many pages. Everyone 
knows of the dire effects of eating a toad- 
stool, but few know that small children have 
died from drinking water in which a bunch 
of lilies-of-the-valley have been standing. 

Then there are the poisons made by in- 
dustry and the most terrible of all, the 
chemical warfare agents and those from 
radioactive material and the atom bomb. 
All are treated exhaustively and in detail: 
the book contains a tremendous amount of 
material for anyone interested in the subject. 

S. W. SCHAEFER, M.D. 
Riverdale, New York 


FAMILY KEYS 
from 


THE NEW BRITTON and BROWN 
ILLUSTRATED FLORA 


Price $1.00 


THe New York Boranicat GARDEN 


Bronx Park 


New York 58. N. Y. 








Breath-Taking Beauty 
for Your Garden 


Hardy, perennial, fast becoming the most popv. 
lar vine in America—and with good reason, }t 
has sO many uses—climbs on wall, fence, porch 
trellis, lamp post, as a garden background or 
indoors for winter bloom. Wide range of colors, 
many varieties have huge blooms up to 6 to 8 
inches across. Easy to grow with helpful tips 


we send. 
“TRY-COLOR” SPECIAL 


Here’s an exceptional offer. One each of Jack. 
mani, purple; Languinosa, white; and Crimson 
Star, red; all 2 year old plants. All three plants 


shipped at your 
3 tor $538 


best Spring 
postpaid 





planting time .. 


(One for $1.95 one 


Order now, by mail. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Sixteen pages of beautiful varieties of 
Clematis plus other vines and orna- 
mentals. Much valuable cultural in- 

formation also included. Ask for a 
copy today. 


JAMES |. GEORGE & SON, INC. 
Fairport 24, N. Y. 


World’s Largest Clematis Growers 
and Propagators 


TOR BEITER GARDENS 


M ILCH 
"Ui? 








Mul-Tex, the original 
non-absorptive buck- 
wheat hull mulch 
helps three ways— 





@ RETAINS MOISTURE 
@ SMOTHERS WEEDS 
@ REDUCES CULTIVATION 


Ideal for flower or vegetable gardens, roses, 
strawberries, shrubbery. Prevents mud splatter 
when used around foundation plantings. Pro- 
vides a rich dark-brown background for flow- 


ers and shrubs. Packed in easy-to-handle 50 
Ib. bags. (200 Ibs. covers 260 sq. ft. 1 in. 
deep). 


Prices F.0.B. Cohocton, N. Y. 


200 Ibs. $ 6.50 1000 Ibs. $25.00 
500 Ibs. 14.00 2000 Ibs. 48.00 


Order from ad or write for free folder. 


LARROWE MILLS, INC. 


Box 75 Cohocton, New York 
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MICROBIOLOGY. Pelezar, Michael J. Jr., and 
Roger D. Reid. 564 pages, illustrated, in- 
dexed. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York. 1958 $8.00 
Despite the plethora of current textbooks 

dealing with microbiology, MICROBIOLOGY 
hy M. J. Pelezar and R. D. Reid is a worth- 
while addition to the list of recommended 
college texts. It is designed primarily for 
undergraduate students taking a_ general 
microbiology course; yet sufhcient technical 
data is included so as to make the book 
valuable as an introductory text for those 
contemplating a career in microbiology, es- 
ecially bacteriology. 

The textual matter treats primarily of 
the bacteria, stressing their classification, 
morphology, reproduction, and chemical abil- 
ities; the treatment given the bacteria is 
extensive and well-done. Lamentably poor, 
however, are the few pages set aside for 
microorganisms other than bacteria (the 
molds, yeasts, viruses, rickettsiae, protozoa, 
and algae) ; the coverage is much too super- 
ficial and sparse to be of any value. Either 
more space should have been given to these 
important organisms or a title less inclusive 
than MICROBIOLOGY should have been chosen 
for the book. As it stands now, this is a 
bacteriological, rather than a microbiologi- 
cal, text. 

Special mention should be made of the 
excellent photographs, drawings, and sche- 
matic illustrations provided. Many of the 
laboratory techniques utilized in microbio- 
logical work are effectively presented in this 
manner. 


WILLIAM SILVERMAN 


HANDBOOK OF BASIC MICROTECHNIQUE. 
Peter Gray. 252 pages, illustrated, indexed. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York. Second ed. 
1958. $6 
This book is intended to provide college 

teachers with a text that will “cover the 

main requirements of undergraduate stu- 
dents in the field of bacteriology, botany, 
zoology and premedicine and medical. tech- 
nology.” It supplements the much larger 

MICROTOMISTS FORMULARY AND GUIDE pub- 

lished by the same author in 1954. 

The first section of three chapters dis- 
cusses the principles of microscopy and how 
to use the microscope. Different kinds of mi- 
croscopes (freshman, medical and research) 
are described and_ illustrated with light 
sources necessary for each. A short chapter 
deals with photomicrography. 

The second and longest section deals in 
detail with slide making. The beginner will 
find the descriptions of different types. of 
microscopic slides, and the principles and 
practice involved in making them clear and 
straightforward. The mechanical details of 
how to preserve the materials on different 
kinds of slides for different biological ob- 
jects are described, and many illustrations 
are included. Selected fixatives and stains 
of proven worth are given for both animal 
and plant material and their particular 
uses indicated. Much of this section is ap- 
plicable to general biology. 

The third part of the book consists of 
detailed examples of how to make a slide 
of a particular kind. Of the eighteen ex- 
amples described, nine deal with strictly 
zoological specimens; one illustrates the 
smear method applicable to both plant and 
animal chromosomes; six might be classi- 
hed as of medical interest (blood, bacteria 
or parasites) ; and two of plant anatomy. 

LILLIAN HILL 
New York, N. Y. 


MAY-JUNE, 1959 
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OMGINAL RuTRMOUS RAPOCRO 


The original instantly soluble high-nutrition 
plant food: Nitrogen 23%, Phosphoric Acid 
21%, Potash 17%, plus important trace ele- 
ments. Made only by RA-PID-GRO Corp., 


Dansville, N. Y. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SOIL SCIENCE. C. E. Mil- 
lar, L. M. Turk, H. D. Foth. 526 pages, illus- 
trated, indexed. John Wiley & Sons, New 
York. 3rd ed. 1958. $7.75 
Rather than a new edition this is more 

appropriately a third printing of what has 

been a serviceable book for students of soils. 

The volume is about sixteen pages larger 

than previously. There have been a few 

deletions, some dozen pages added and the 
original matter given some rearrangement 
for emphasis on “Soil Development.” This 
is an insertion in Chapter Five. Other than 
this, the chapter headings remain unchanged. 
This book will serve well to introduce 
the student to the study of soils. It will 
carry forward in the subject by giving, as 
it does, much that is practice of agricultural 
use of soils with some fundamentals of the 
science of the soil. 
WILLIAM A. ALBRECHT, Chairman 
Dept. of Soils 
College of Agriculture 
University of Missouri 


HANDBOOK OF THE RUBI OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. W.C.R. Watson. 274 pages, 
illustrated (drawings by Ruth M. Ball and 
A.W. Darnell); indexed. Cambridge University 
Press, New York. 1958. $12 
This posthumous publication treats three 

hundred and ninety-one “species” of Rubus 

(blackberries and raspberries) occurring in 

the British Isles. The taxonomic outlook is 

comparable to that of Liberty Hyde Bailey 
in his treatments of North American Rubus, 
and the “species” recognized bear little re- 
semblance to species in the ordinary botani- 
cal sense. The book is a monument to the 
patient, untiring efforts of its author, and it 


may perhaps iay the foundation for a really 
useful treatment. 
ARTHUR CRONQUIS1I 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF FOREST PLANTS. Edited 
by Kenneth V. Thimann. 678 pages, illus- 
trated, indexed. Ronald Press, New York. 
1958. $12 
This book is a summary of the papers 

and discussions at the First International 

Symposium on Forest Tree Physiology, 

which was held at the Harvard Forest in 

April, 1957. 

Trees have not been generally used by 
plant researchers as experimental material. 
We have only scratched the surface when 
it comes to our knowledge about the “inner 
workings” of trees. This book brings to- 
gether some of the important knowledge that 
we already possess, and frequently the dis- 
cussion following each paper outlines pos- 
sible methods and means of furthering our 
understanding on the various topics. 

The book is divided into nine parts. 
Water relations and sap flow in the tree 
is given a thorough discussion. Foresters 
charged with planting in areas of light rain- 
fall would be interested in the paper deal- 
ing with “Dew Absorption by Conifers.” 

Silviculturists will find the part dealing 
with “Photosynthesis of Trees as Affected by 
Their Environment” an important refer- 
ence. General biochemistry, mineral nutri- 
tion, food translocation, and tree growth are 
covered by expert researchers. Finally, re- 
production information on certain conifers 
is mentioned. In general, the papers cover 
the latest developments in tree physiology, 
much of which up to this time, had not 
been published. 
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The book is written on a research level, 
contains many tables and diagrams, and is 
“slow” reading but is a book that would be 
helpful to any practicing forester or nursery- 
man who has anything to do with growing 
trees. Only by understanding how trees 
react to their environment can we do our 
best to prescribe treatment for their maxi- 
mum development. 

AusTIN N. LENTZ 
Extension Forester 
Rutgers University 


FOREST SOILS. S. A. Wilde, 537 pages, illus- 
trated, indexed. Ronald Press, New York. 
1958. $8.50 
Although this book was “written to meet 

the requirements of students of forestry and 

soils and to be of service to specialists en- 
gaged in utilization of forest lands,” it is 
suggested that all growers of plants can 
achieve a better understanding of the re- 
lationships between woody plants and the 
soils which support them by reading Pro- 
fessor Wilde’s treatment of the subject. 

Many of the soils that gardeners, horti- 

culturists and landscape architects use as 

a medium for plant propagation were de- 

veloped in equilibrium with the environ- 

ment of the forest. 

The subject matter is divided into two 
parts. Part I deals with the formation of 
soils and considers the fundamental biologi- 
cal, chemical and physical aspects involved 
in the transformation from geologic rubble 
to living soil. Of particular interest is the 
geographic discussion of soil-forest types in 
which the universal relationships of forest 
vegetation to soils is demonstrated in com- 
parable climatic regions in America, Europe 
and Asia. 

Part II is perhaps of more direct interest 
to horticulturists since it is concerned with 
the practical aspects of soil management. 
This is particularly true of Chapters 11, 12 
and 13 where nursery soil management, ad- 
justment of nursery soil fertility and control 
of parasitic organisms and noxious weeds 
are discussed. 

The book is well illustrated and the qual- 
ity of the writing reflects the broad scien- 
tific and literary background of the author. 


V. K. VoicT 
Asst. Prof. Forest Soils 
Yale University 


Omission Corrected: Inadvertently a foot- 
note was omitted from the article on “‘Re-cre- 
ation of A Species” by David G. Leach 
which appeared in the January-February, 
1959 issue of The Garden Journal of The 
New York Botanical Garden. The footnote 
read: “This was originally written for the 
Bulletin of The American Rhododendron 
Society; then several sections were rewrit- 
ten to direct it towards a more general audi- 
ence”. 


‘ 


FRONT COVER ILLUSTRATION 


From the collection of the late Edwin De 
T. Bechtel’s Daumier material, taken from 
proofstate lithographs at the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Paris, and reproduced on the 


front cover of the Garden Journal of The 
New York Botanical Garden through the 


kindness of Mrs. Bechtel. 


It is from the series, ““‘The Pleasures of 
Life in the Country’’, and is captioned: 
“Oh, well, my friend ... it can’t be said 
we have any flowers this year at our 
country place, so here is a rose bud I 
brought you from Paris.”’ 
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STARVATION 


DOESN’T REDUCE THE WAISTLINE 


But Scientific Research Recognizes 
Symptoms and Prescribes the Diet 


With shade trees the sign of starvation is not losing girth. Their symptoms are not 

as obvious but like all living bodies they do have nutritional requirements which affect 
their growth, susceptibility to disease and even survival. Recognizing tree ailments 
before serious damage is done takes skill and professional training—prescribing for 
them calls for definite knowledge based on scientific research. 


When you engage Bartlett to examine and protect your trees, guesswork with its so 
often tragic results is eliminated. You get the benefit of trained technicians, plus the 
combined experience and knowledge of the Bartlett Research Laboratories. This 
outstanding organization of shade tree scientists, specialists for more than fifty years 
in tree care, has many outstanding advances in tree hygiene to its credit. With 
Bartlett you know that each step in diagnosis and procedure is in scientifically 
guided hands and protected by scientific standards of practice. 


Your trees are too valuable to entrust to the haphazard 
mercies of rule of thumb methods. Judged by results you will 
find The Bartlett Way—the scientific way, the safest and most ‘i 


economical. Consult your Bartlett Tree Expert today— 
you will profit by his recommendations. 


Pee ias aes 








Home Office, Research Laboratories and Experimental Grounds, Bartlett School 
of Tree Surgery, Stamford, Conn. Local Offices from Maine to the Carolinas, 


and West to Indiana. See your Local Telephone Directory for Local Address. 
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prize winning 
roses possible 


TRI-OGEN is the only quick, sure way to protect your 
roses and keep them free from blackspot, mildew, and 
insect pests. Easy to apply and economical too. It is ql| 
that is needed for complete rose protection. 


Time-tested and proven to be the most effective stimulant for bigger, 
brighter blooms, vigorous foliage and longer producing bushes, 
TRI-OGEN is recommended by leading rosarians everywhere. 


For Complete 
ROSE PROTECTION 


Available in 3 handy forms . .. spray, dust or bombs. 


ym Tri-ogen 3-Way Rose ae Tri-ogen 3-Way Rose Food. A 
Spray. The most thor- scientifically-balanced, rose 
ough, economical and “\: go growing blend. Contains 
complete rose spray a. * Hormones, Vitamin B, and 
available. Recom- * Ge vital trace elements. Quick 


mended for general garden 
use. Three-way protection. 
1. Kills insects, 2. Stops 
fungus disease, 3. Feeds 


tonic effect and lasting bene- 
fits assures more active root 
systems, sturdier growth and 
more dependable blooms. 


plants. Season kits$1.79 up. Works wonders on flowers, 


vegetables, lawns. 5-lb. bag 
only$.98. 
Tri-ogen 3-Way Rose Dust. 
Powerful insecticide-fungi- Tri-ogen Rose and Flower Garden 
cide combination for those Bomb. Famous Tri-ogen spray at 
who prefer to dust rather finger tip control for complete work 
than invest in spray equipment. Extra large 10 oz. re- Saving protection. Large 12 oz. 
fillable gun $1.19. Also in cans $1.25 and up. bomb only $1.49. 


Write today for our free booklet, “How to Grow Big Beautiful Roses.” 
NOTT MANUFACTURING CO., INC., Box 832, Pougheepsie, N. Y. 





